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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Wer’VE ALWAYS BEEN a soft touch for students. Somehow 
the academic state, with its impecunious grasping for reali- 
ties through a haze of words and ideas, reminds us a lot 
of our own plight: always learning, always trying, never 
able to pay for a splash of contentment. It’s no surprise 
that students have always formed a large proportion of New 
LEADER readers, and that professors often enjoy lecturing 
you—and us—with the passion they usually employ on their 
undergrads. 

Did anyone say that this discussion was academic? Not 
at all, if the phrase is used in its vulgar sense. For we’d 
like to tell you here about some special arrangements we’ve 
made to perpetuate the student-New Leaner liaison, arrange- 
ments which are very practical indeed. 

The story starts with two men who were students about 
the time THe New Leaner started, but who are now profes- 
sors. One of them is Koppel S. Pinson, Professor of History 
at Queens College; the other is George E. Axtelle, Pro- 
fessor of Education at New York University. (We knew 
the names would be familiar; both have written many wise 
words for Tue New Leaper in the past.) Professor Pinson 
has a class in Contemporary Civilization, Professor Axtelle 
one in Introduction to Education, which claim special at- 
tention. Students in both groups, their professors feel, should 
keep up with world events, be alert to the changing flow 
of ideas. The answer (as if you didn’t know): THE New 
LEADER. 

Both Professor Pinson and Professor Axtelle recently took 
advantage of THe New Leaper’s special provisions for 
classroom subscriptions. For groups of twenty or more 
students, we gladly supply THE New Leaver for a school 
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Pierre Mendés-France: RICHARD ARMOUR.... 
The Home Front: WILLIAM E. BOHN 


term at $1 per student. (Our business department urges ys 
to warn student bargain-seekers that these must be hulk 
orders and must be fully paid in advance.) Copies of Ta 
New LeapeEr can be sent direct to the classroom, or mailed 
to the individual students at their homes. Each New Leap 
issue, as you well know, contains features useful to students 
in history, political science, education, economics and sj. 
ology. (There was once a New LEADER editor, whom ve 
shall leave nameless, whose student sister found it even 
more useful to submit brother’s learned book reviews a 
her own history reports.) 

Seriously, though, Dr. Pinson and Dr. Axtelle—like scores 
of other teachers before them—have found THE New Lea 
invaluable for student understanding of their course m- 
terials. And their students have found the special bulk rat 
of $1 per semester a sound bargain. It’s still not too late 
for other classes to make arrangements for the spring seme 
ter; so why not contact our student department and tak 
things over? 

ReEcENT Reprints: George Brown’s “My Trip to Re 
Poland” [NL, January 31] is on the way to setting reprint 
records; it was picked up in a half-dozen Polish-American 
periodicals, the Zmanim of Jerusalem and numerous Jewish 
American fraternal organs. An unexpected reprint wa 
Anthony Netboy’s piece on California’s sequoia trees [NI 
January 17], picked up by the Milwaukee Journal. And the 
Tokyo Shinbun recently ran on consecutive days the debate 
on German Socialist foreign policy between SPD leader 
Erich Ollenhauer and our own Peter Meyer [NL, November 
22 and January 17]—a case in which the readers of the 
reprint were somewhat better off than our own. 
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Dear Editor 


Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the views of The New Loader. 


We welcome a variety of opinions consistent with our demecratic 
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Two Articles 


THE DEFENSE OF EUROPE 











After the Paris Pacts 


ments rose phoenix-like from the 
ashes of EDC, it seemed that a 
miracle had been achieved. Britain’s 
pledge to play a full part in the 
Western European Union and to 
keep her Continental forces at their 


oe FALL, when the Paris Agree- 


present level seemed to be the lead 
which Europe had waited for ever 
since the war. Despite ugly murmur- 
ings about the Saar, it was blithely 
assumed that parliaments would 
quickly ratify their governments’ 
agreements. The barometer seemed 
to be set fair. 

Today, little of that exhilaration 
survives. Both in France and in 
Germany, ratification is still uncer- 
tain, And it is painfully obvious that, 
even if the agreements do at last 
come into force, the spirit of mutual 
trust required to make them work 
has yet to be created. It is not sur- 
prising that some observers are al- 
ready wondering whether a_ policy 
accepted with such reluctance will 
not in the long run do more harm 
than good. I do not share these 
doubts. For European nations to 
commit themselves to such an ex- 
periment in communal living re- 
quires psychological adjustments as 
dificult as those imposed on a 
middle-aged bachelor contemplating 
marriage. Their present reluctance 
springs from too much introspec- 
tion. But, once the final step is taken, 
the experience of living together will 
create new habits of thought and 
action, The one indispensable condi- 
tion for Europe’s success in this 
new course is that the causes of 
friction should be recognized in ad- 
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vance so that steps can be taken to 
reduce them. 

By far the greatest single problem 
for the projected Western European 
Union is to achieve a common policy 
on the reunification of Germany. 
National unity is bound to be the 
main goal of West German diplo- 
macy, and, by accepting the Federal 
Republic as a friend and ally, the 
Western powers commit themselves 
to share this aim. Since the nature 
of modern warfare by itself rules out 
the use of force to achieve German 
unity, it can only be sought through 
peaceful negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. 

One great virtue of the Paris 
Agreements is that they forbid any 
Western power to make a unilateral 
approach to Russia on the German 
question. This very fact explains 
many of the present misgivings in 


ee 


PREPARED 


TO NEGOTIATE 





By Denis Healey 


both and France. The 
Germans fear that it will be im- 
possible to obtain French coopera- 


Germany 


tion in a sincere approach to Russia 
on German unity. The French fear 
that they are committing themselves 
to support German unity on purely 
German terms. To quiet French fears, 
former Premier Pierre Mendés- 
France suggested last fall that ne- 
gotiations with Russia should ainr 
at coordinated control of a divided 
Germany. This, in turn, has made 
German opinion highly sensitive to 
Soviet threats that ratification will 
close the doors to unity. 

Unless the Western powers clarify 
the real relationship between the 
Paris Agreements and German unity, 
there is grave danger that the treaties 
may never come into force. By play- 
ing deaf and dumb, they are handing 
the propaganda victory to the 
Russians. 

It would, of course, be folly to 
open formal negotiations with Rus- 
sia before the Paris Agreements are 
ratified. Russia would then play only 
for delay, using the talks to widen 
existing disagreements in the West- 
ern camp, in the knowledge that, if 
Western unity is held much longer 
in suspense, the loss of momentum 
will be fatal to the Agreements. The 
West would thus fall between two 
stools, and Russia would be able to 
prevent a Western solution of the 
German problem without herself 
conceding German unity. 

The situation would be reversed 
once the Agreements were in force. 
Then Russia could put the West’s 
German policy in suspense only by 
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conceding German unity—for a 
united Germany would not be bound 
by any of Bonn’s or Pankow’s previ- 
ous engagements. And Russia would 
have every incentive to do so quickly, 
since the longer the Federal Re- 
public remains in the Western 
European Union, the more difficult 
it will be to limit a united Germany’s 
association with the West. So far, the 
Western powers have insisted that 
a united Germany should have total 
freedom of association, though Eden 
suggested in the House of Commons 
on November 18 that he might be 
prepared to negotiate about this 
provided Russia concedes free elec- 
tions. In fact, German opinion will 
in the main decide the conditions 
under which unity might be accepted, 
since the other Western powers will 
not be able to enforce any policy 
which denies Germany her unity on 
terms she herself finds tolerable. 
What happened in 1941 makes it 
most unlikely that Russia has any 
intention of conceding German unity 
except under conditions which 
guarantee her absolute control of a 
united Germany. And what has hap- 
pened since 1944 makes it certain 
that Germany would not accept such 


conditions. Thus, however much 
France and Germany might disagree 
on this question under certain 


theoretical conditions, in any of the 
situations which are likely to arise 
in practice they will find themselves 
united. So the West has very strong 
reasons for saying now that it will 
meet Russia to discuss German unity 
as soon as the Paris Agreements are 
in force. And, if Russia agrees to 
such a meeting, the West must then 
take the initiative in pressing plans 
for German unity. 

It is likely that, if her offers of 
German unity are exposed as spur- 
ious, Russia will next make some 
proposal for more comfortable co- 
existence on the basis of a divided 
Germany. While administrative im- 
provements should be sought, the 
West must beware of formulas which 
might seem to commit it to abandon- 
ing the pursuit of German unity, 


since this would leave Russia with 
a trump card to play at some time in 
the future. Here again, there need 
in practice be no serious disagree- 
ment between Paris and Bonn. In 
fact, the great advantage of airing 
these problems is that the essential 
community of interest among the 


Western powers emerges more clearly 


the more closely the practical alter- 


natives are studied. The dangerous 
rigidity of the Western attitude to- 
ward 
have little 


based on fears which 
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basis in reality. The West has every- 
thing to giving frank 
answers to Soviet propaganda moves 
like the broadcast of January 15. 
The other 


friction 


gain by 


source of 
the differing 
conceptions of the Western Euro- 
pean Union’s role in world politics. 
In practice, this depends on Britain, 
for the failure of EDC has proved 
that there will be no serious expan- 
sion of cooperation between the 
Continental powers unless Britain 
fully shares in it. Does Britain’s 
new military pledge signify a fun- 
damental change in her attitude to- 
ward European unity? 

Certainly the British pledge marks 
a far smaller change in both her 
legal obligations and her practical 


possible 
consists in 


commitments than seemed the case 


current Soviet maneuvers is 





last fall. Apart from the escape clause 
permitting her to withdraw her 
forces in “an acute overseas emer. 
gency,” she can also do so when. 
ever any other three members of 
the Brussels Treaty consent. This 
legal formula only defines what in 
fact has been Britain’s practical in. 
terest since the war. For 
Britain’s strategic frontier is now 
the Elbe, and it is inconceivable that 
she would wish to reduce her Con. 
tinental forces, except to meet an 
overseas crisis, unless the situation 


ever 


in Europe was held to justify it. 

Apart from the British pledge and 
vague expressions of general pur- 
pose, the only new content in the 
Paris Pacts is the agreement to ex. 
ercise control over the size and 
armaments of the European forces in 
NATO. Though of immense import 
ance in relation to Germany, the 
arms-control agency cannot be ex 
pected in itself to contribute much 
toward the development of European 
unity in its broader aspects. Every: 
thing will clearly depend on the 
spirit animating the governments 
which are members of the Western 
European Union. It would be a 
tragedy if the hypocrisy of 
Churchill’s conduct in the European 
movement were to be repeated now 
that he is in office. 

It must be admitted at the outset 
that Europe still comes third, after 
the Commonwealth and North Amer 
ica, in Britain’s foreign interests. 
Now as ever, Britain’s commit 
ment to any European project wil 
depend on whether it strengthens ot 
weakens her broader world associé 
tions. Nevertheless, recent develop: 
ments have produced _ important 
changes in Britain’s attitude toward 
Europe. In the first place, Germany's 
phenomenal recovery of economic 
strength and political influence has 
lent a new urgency to the construc 
tion of a European community which 
will help guarantee Germany's # 
tachment to the West, In the second 
place, the confusions and rigidities 
of American foreign policy have 
slowed down the development ° 
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the Atlantic Community, while the 
implications of atomic warfare have 
reduced the danger that America 
might abandon her minimal military 
commitments in Europe. In other 
words, though the ultimate priorities 
of British interest remain unchanged, 
the development of European unity 
has become at once more urgent 
and more possible for Britain than 
that of the Atlantic Community. 
Britain sees the Western European 
Union essentially as a pressure group 
inside the wider NATO framework, 
and not as a possible alternative to 
the Atlantic Community. She has 


for membership, lest that leave the 
Americans isolated in NATO and 
encourage them to seek a different 
status from their European partners. 
And she uses projects like the 
European arms pool to stimulate 
NATO into further action on the 
standardization and production of 
arms, rather than as a substitute for 
NATO machinery. It is worth noting 
that the Paris Agreements themselves 
stipulate an important increase in 
the powers of the NATO commander 
in Europe as essential for the success 
of the arms-control agency. 

Thus, the closer unity of Europe 





and will develop only to the extent 
that it is such a spur. For, just as 
France’s readiness to cooperate with 
Germany depends on Britain’s will- 
ingness to join her, so Britain’s 
readiness to cooperate with the Con- 
tinent depends on America’s willing- 
ness to strengthen the Atlantic Com- 
munity. This has been the case ever 
since the war. The recent shift in 
British policy rests on the belief that, 
under present circumstances, pro- 
gress in European unity is more 
likely to encourage an increase than 
a reduction in America’s commit- 
ments. The shift will be maintained 


discouraged Norway, Denmark, 
Greece and Turkey from applying 


must be a spur to closer unity be- 
tween Europe and North America— 


only so long as this belief proves 
to be justified. 


Inside S H A p E By Melvin J. Lasky 


Paris 
T STRONG, surprising February sun had been low- 
ering the high waters under the bridges of the Seine 
and drying out the Versailles countryside around SHAPE 
headquarters. The morning that we were in the main 
briefing room, it also came in brightly through the un- 
curtained windows and glistened on the starred epaulets 
of the soft-spoken American talking with us. It was al- 
most as if we needed a reminder of his profession and 
rank, He had been lecturing simply and slowly; he 
patiently explained what the Atlantic alliance was and 
how it worked; his vocabulary was sedulously free of 
that over-blown modern military jargon which has made 
strategy and tactics one of the great bores of our day. 
He might have been an agreeable Midwestern school- 
teacher, and neither the cut of his uniform nor the color 
of his decorations betrayed him. But a gesture did: He 
moved backwards toward the wall, where hung a large 
relief map of “Europa” (it was a German map, made in 
Munich), and raised his hand and arm to the green and 
brown shaded areas. From that moment on, we knew 
We were no longer being babied. 

It was a strange and unforgettable movement, as 
imiquely professional in its way as the rhythm of a con- 
ductor’s hand. “In the event of the war we have been 
trying to prevent—” he was saying; his shoulder was in 
Turkey, his elbow and wrist along a line from the south- 
m Urals to Stettin, and then his palm and fingers swept 
back from Leningrad and Kaliningrad across the whole 
face of the map toward the Atlantic. It was a careless, 
ruthless gesture, and it terrified me. Was I being unduly 
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impressionable? This was, after all, what I had come to 
General Alfred Gruenther to learn. But that flick of the 
wrist, that sweep across the European plain, that eradi- 
cation of the defenses of nations, helpless remnants 
crammed against wet ocean beaches—this was no fancy 
of mine, but the image of fear in our time. We had 
known it in Berlin when a Soviet Yak brought down an 
Allied airliner, known it throughout Western Europe 
when the bad news from Pusan prompted the kind of 
panic which stored gasoline in jerry-cans in old Saxony 
and Burgundy farmhouses for a quick flight. 

It was good to have a reassuring voice break up my 
nightmare. “Five years ago,” the General was saying, 
“there was no point estimating what the Soviet forces 
needed to come across all of Western Europe. All they 
needed was shoes....” And today? “Today, we still 
have a perimeter of some 4,000 miles to defend from 
the North Cape to the Caucasus, but now we have man- 
aged to build up a shield of armed forces, not yet strong 
enough to resist an all-out attack but sufficiently strong 
not to be overcome by the forces which the Russians at 
present maintain outside the Soviet Union proper.” 

I do not want to report here on all the available mili- 
tary statistics which one is offered—the expansion from 
a handful of airfields and a few hundred aircraft to a 
vast network of bases equipped with the latest jets, the 
growth in efficiently armed and trained divisions (“I 
have, happily, three to four times as much land power 
available as when General Eisenhower took command”), 
the coordination of Western forces in the Scandinavian 
and Balkan areas with the central Rhine command. The 
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SHAPE CONTINUED 


new sense of security in Europe does not need to be dem- 
onstrated mathematically. The effect of Western rearma- 
ment has not only been on the calculations of the Soviet 
General Staff, but also on the nerves of the millions who 
live and work this side of the Iron Curtain. On the way 
to Paris five years ago, I can still remember the uneasy 
faces at the Frankfurt airport, worriedly glancing at 
headlines about the new American defeat in Korea, and 
the near-hysteria in Paris each afternoon when Le 
Monde’s dark prognostications appeared on the streets. 
The major achievement of the “policy of strength” has 
not been its so-called deterrent value in Moscow, nor its 
technical importance along some far-flung military 
defense line, but its restoration of a sense of confidence, 
a feeling of day-to-day normalcy among the men-in-the- 
street in Western Europe. The aspect of military security 
is part of a general European picture which includes as 
well a substantial political stabilization and a very con- 
siderable economic expansion. 

The irony of this is that it is downright heretical to 
say something so positive, so optimistic, in all openness. 
Truth among statesmen is a tricky, paradoxical thing. 
When a situation is dire and critical, one must not speak 
too frankly for fear of sowing defeatism; when a situation 
becomes more favorable, one dare not exult for fear of 
awakening a false sense of security. It was clear from my 
talk with Lord Ismay, Winston Churchill’s old associate 
who was appointed to direct the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, that “relaxation” was the main worry. He 
admitted frankly that “complacency and weariness” were 
increasing in the West—“the longer a man carries a load, 
the heavier it seems to become.” And he recognized that 
“there is a feeling, too, that with our growing strength 
and cohesion, and the apparent change in the Soviet 
leaders’ technique since the death of Marshal Stalin, the 
danger of aggression has somewhat receded.” 

How is one to counter that feeling when the monolith 
continues to wear a smile? It has, after all, been typical 
of postwar Soviet diplomacy that it has periodically done 
exactly the right things to cause that consolidation of the 
West against which its foreign policy has so passionately 
been directed. But if the recent departures from Stalin- 
ism in tone and tactic are not reversed (by, possibly, the 
drastic consequences of Khrushchev’s victory over Malen- 
kov), then no corps of anti-Communist propagandists 
will succeed, by persisting in the cry of “bear! bear!”, 
in restoring the old sense of urgency. There will be some 
paring of defense budgets and some other reductions 
(such as the recent Danish curtailment of the term of 
military service), but I wonder if I am over-valuing 
human reason when I express the feeling that none of this 
will go too far. Whether there is a momentary sense of 
danger or not, the nations of the West have, with some 
painful reluctance, come to understand that their col- 
lapse and absorption into the Soviet Empire is the basic 
historical danger of our day. 








But how alone Churchill was in 1945 when he sey} 
his historic telegram of May 12 to President Truman: 

“T am profoundly concerned about the European sity. 
ation. I learn that half the American Air Force hg 
already begun to move to the Pacific theater. The nes. 
papers are full of the great movements of American 
armies out of Europe. Our armies also are, under prey. 
ous arrangements, likely to undergo a marked reduction, 
The Canadian Army will certainly leave. The French are 
weak. . . . In a short space of time, our armed power m I 
the Continent will have vanished. .. . 

“Meanwhile, what is to happen about Russia? ..,] 
feel deep anxiety because of their misinterpretation of 
the Yalta decision, their attitude toward Poland, their 
overwhelming influence in the Balkans, excepting Greece, 
the difficulties they make about Vienna, the combination 
of Russian power and the territories under their contrd 
or occupation, coupled with the Communist technique in 
so many other countries, and above all their power ty 
maintain very large armies in the field. What will be th 
position in a year or two when the British and American 
Armies have melted . . . and when Russia may choose to 
keep 200-300 divisions on active service? 

“An iron curtain is drawn down upon their front. We 
do not know what is going on behind. . . . Germany is J 
ruined and prostrate . . . and it would be open to the f 
Russians in a very short time to advance, if they chos, 
to the waters of the North Sea and the Atlantic.” (Tn 
umph and Tragedy, p. 498.) 

“You know,” Lord Ismay reminded me, “that of dl 
the public documents Churchill has written on this issit 
he has said that he would rather be judged by this”! 
can hardly believe that the West would prefer to 
judged by an abandonment of this basic counsel of pr 
preparedness. In fact, the very existence of such # 
unprecedented organization as NATO would seem tol 
a fair guarantee for the future. 

I know what a vague, amorphous, unbelievable avi 
for the most part, boring phenomenon those four initiéé 
must represent for the great fraternity of newspap! 
readers; I myself spent a week in Paris before I couli 
work up enough curiosity to make the effort to pual 
out the meaning of its organization charts, inft § 
structure, and the various and formidable interlockitt F 
military and civilian committees. But even if I stil ca 
not draw it all for you on a piece of paper, I was ct 
ously impressed—from that first moment when a Frese 
poilu picked me up in a broken-down Citroén and to 
me to an American major, who had me briefed by' 
British brigadier, who then had his Italian aide acco™ 
pany me to the Commanding General. 

A tough, unsentimental trade-unionist like the late 
Ernest Bevin once told a friend, “It is given to few ™ 
to see their dreams fulfilled. Three times in the last ye 
I know I have nearly died, but I kept myself alive beca™ 
I wanted to see this alliance properly launched. This bs 
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LORD ISMAY: AN EXTRA RESERVE PINWHEEL 


now been done.” A dream? For statesmen genuinely con- 
cerned with the welfare of their peoples and the future of 
liberty, I don’t suppose there is another word for it. And 
I confess I felt that special sense of devotion to a singu- 
lar experiment in the voices of men like Gruenther and 
Ismay. There has been nothing like it before. “Today,” 
as the Economist has quipped, “the eggs of the member 
countries are not merely in the same basket; they are in 
the same omelette.” There have been old-fashioned alli- 
ances, sometimes for defense, sometimes for aggression, 
but no such common international venture committed to 
the cause of freedom, organized realistically in time of 
peace. 

All this is well and good. Still, one leaves the NATO 
offices in the Palais Chaillot and drives back from 
SHAPE headquarters in Versailles with a vague sense 
of dissatisfaction. There are so many questions half- 
answered, so many problems which even the Command- 
ing General and the Secretary General say cannot be 
“tackled at our level.” But in leaving many questions 
open as matters of high policy to be determined by heads 
of government, a vacuum is created, and into it swirl 
confusion, indifference and worse. Why, for example, is 
there such a poor public response to the whole complex 
of Western defense? This is, clearly, a life-and-death 
matter for free institutions in Europe, yet a survey last 
year by the International Press Institute at Zurich re- 
vealed that 79 per cent of the people of the United States, 
82 per cent of the British, 87 per cent of the Italians and 
89 per cent of the French had no idea of what NATO 
stood for! 

When General Gruenther was asked, “Would it not be 
more advisable to construct one less airfield at a cost of 
$2.5 million and use those funds to properly inform 
Western public opinion?”, he made a few sympathetic 
remarks about the usefulness of information but hoped 
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it would not be “a matter of either/or.” But isn’t a choice 
of this kind inevitable? With limited funds, there can 
never be “both,” since every penny which might serve the 


- cause of public enlightenment could also have been used 


for an extra reserve pinwheel for the track of a tank. 
Lord Ismay admitted that the size of his budget for 
informational purposes was “just about the figure for one 
advertising campaign of some middle-sized business cor- 
poration.” As a result, there is vast popular ignorance 
on important issues, and what reaches our ears is only a 
stale, clumsy repetition of the figures on Soviet military 
strength. (And can it be true that there are always, un- 
changingly, “175” divisions, of which “22,” never more, 
never less, are in the Soviet Zone of Germany?) 

It is, to be sure, not only a matter of mimeographing 
speeches and publishing pamphlets, for even on the 
highest levels there is an annoying lack of clarity. Why 
does a man like Spaak say of the NATO alliance, “It is 
directed against no one; it threatens no one; it should 
therefore disturb no one,” when it would obviously have 
been more correct (and in the long run more persuasive) 
to say that the alliance is directed against Soviet imperi- 
alism, that it was meant to threaten plans for Soviet 
aggression, that it is calculated to disturb all Bolshevik 
ambitions for the military conquest of Western Europe? 
And why do spokesmen like Field Marshal Montgomery 
make remarks like “As things stand today, there would be 
scenes of appalling and indescribable confusion in West- 
ern Europe if we were ever attacked by the Russians,” 
when it is clearly disingenuous to imply that at any con- 
ceivable stage of Western strength there would be any- 
thing less “appalling” about the outbreak of war. 

Perhaps these are only verbal lapses. Still, they re- 
main symptomatic of the whole Western speech defect 
when it comes to formulating basic purposes. Certainly, 
so long as the emphasis remains on the military (crucial 
as that is for strict security), the phrase “Atlantic com- 
munity” will remain about as eloquent and persuasive as 
a stutter. NATO’s vague clauses on political and economic 
cooperation have remained in the realm of rhetoric. 
What is decisive for a newly-fashioned military alliance is 
its confident relationship to a body of ideas, and NATO’s 
multinational leadership has been anything but outspoken 
on the larger aspects of Western foreign policy. Nowhere 
do all these difficulties fall more gratingly on the ear 
than when the “German question” is broached. 

As I sat listening to General Gruenther in his briefing 
room, I squinted at his imported wall map and found 
“Ostsee” when he spoke of “the Baltic,” “Mittelmeer” 
when he spoke of “the Mediterranean,” “Westdeutsch- 
land” when he spoke of “Germany.” I was a little touched 
by the accidental symbolism, and later, in a conversation 
with the Chief of Staff, I took the liberty of adding 
“‘fourteen-and-a-half” when he spoke of the future NATO 
plans involving fifteen nations. “Of course,” he said, for 
it is no secret that Germany is still divided; but there is 
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SHAPE CONTINUED 


this disposition on the part of the technicians of Western 
strength to see the rearmament of the Federal Republic 
and the inclusion of German contingents in the NATO 
“Rhine-Elbe shield” as just another addition, after Ice- 
land and Turkey, to a necessary buildup. 

I know it is fashionable (and often correctly so) to 
decry the German tendency to identify their own nation- 
al problems with global considerations; but, in the 
European area at least, the “German question” is differ- 
ent, is singular, and does have to be treated as a special 
case. The “arithmetical integration” approach is the occu- 
pational error of technicians. In the office of NATO’s 
political adviser, we both smiled sadly at the naiveté of 
the staff officer who pointed with satisfaction at the empty 
desk, next to the Greek captain and British colonel, soon 
to be occupied “by one of our German friends.” Not that 
he won’t soon be there. He will (in all probability). But 
for how long? Or is he wanted there permanently? For 
what would happen if (the great “if” of cold-war diplo- 
macy) the Soviets made that much-longed-for offer of 
German unity in freedom? “That man at the desk would 
be gone,” said a man at NATO, quite without cynicism. 
“He would have left by helicopter at dawn.” 

When I think now of that great map on the General’s 
wall, it strikes me more forcibly than ever that, of all the 
nations involved in the Western protective area, only 
Germany would (and should) be permanently dissatisfied 
with a defense along the demarcations of the status quo. 
In the sour jargon of the neutralists of London and Paris, 
Germany alone has “a grievance,” is “irredentist,” has 
“territorial claims”; and, in NATO’s otherwise effective 
polemic against neutralism, it has tended to overlook the 





PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 


Some thought him one thing, some another, 
A man to love, to hate, to mother. 

Some thought him red, true blue, or pink, 
Some didn’t know quite what to think. 
With nimble feet and limber legs 

He walked a tightrope, walked on eggs. 
He also stepped on sundry toes. 

He had some friends and made some foes. 
As tough as canvas, smooth as silk, 

He dared to drink a toast in milk 

While Frenchmen, raising glasses, tried 
Not to appear too horrified. 

This fellow known as Mr. France 

Was one to do things, take a chance, 

And, be the going calm or choppy, 
There’s this to say: He made good copy. 


—Richard Armour 








basic factor of political geography. The Western allies 
are on record, as is well known. as favoring the reunifica. 
tion of Germany. But a principle. however sincerely and 
firmly held, becomes unworldly if it is not translated 
into the details of a dynamic political conception. Has 
this been done? The answer depends on the kind of 
response which would be given to another question, 
namely: Why is Germany, its democratic institutions stil] 
so new, its war-torn spirit still so distraught on the issue 
of arms and armies, to become again a military power? 

The General would answer: Because, in the event of 
war, SHAPE would need, on “D-day-plus-one,”’ an extra 
quarter-of-a-million troops to hold a line along the North 
German and Bavarian plains. A sound tactical argu. 
ment; a poor reply. The civilian manager would say, as 
Lord Ismay does in the name of NATO, “Our primary 
mission is to deter aggression, and only if this mission 
is unsuccessful are our forces to be used against armed 
attack. This was our original concept, it has never 



















changed, and it is as operative today as it was five years 
ago.” A valid strategic explanation, but only a slightly 
better reply. The Chief of State would say (even in 
Reykyavik) that the security of the West against Soviet 
conquest is a kind of “great Atlantic insurance policy,” 
the premiums of which have to be borne by one and al 
in terms of cash and conscripts. True, very true. But what 
I, for one, miss is the recognition that the permanent 
European danger is the presence of Soviet power in the 
heart of the old continent, and the insistence that only 
the withdrawal of that force eastward could constitute 
an effective, long-term basis for Western security. Thus, 
the unity of Germany constitutes not a private. sent: 
mental German longing for a Bismarckian past, a special 





Reichstraum which could one day seduce a half-nation 
and rump-state away from its allied Western neighbors 
but an essential Western requirement which links legit 
mate German nationalism with the only realistic measure 
of long-range Atlantic safety. 

Tactically speaking, Europe cannot really be defended. 
for the Soviet aggressor has (and will continue to have) 
sufficient striking forces for a terrible breakthrough. 
Strategically speaking, Soviet imperialism will not for 
ever (and under all circumstances) be deterred by the 
sight on the other side of the hill of a few more divisions 
a few more new weapons. Both peace and security depend 
on political solutions. And how the German dilemma #* 
to find a political solution depends in part on clear 
headed Western willingness to puzzle it out, to play it ot! 
in “the great game of politics,” with all the usual risk 
of maneuver. Is it likely or conceivable that the Sovit 
leadership will ever be tempted by the game. will ev 
want to “play”? Probably only with the old crafty stralé 
gem of one step backward, two steps forward. In thit 
event, it would perhaps be the part of wisdom to ¢ 
courage the Bolsheviks to make the first move and s* 
to it that they are prevented from ever making the second 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Tamiment Institute 
After Twenty Years 


BOHN 
OME WEEKS AGO, I sat with hun- 


dreds of other people and 
watched the awarding of prizes to 


' two authors. One of them was Dr. 


Selman A. Waksman, the discoverer 
of streptomycin and author of an 
autobiography entitled My Life with 
the Microbes. The other was Elmer 
Davis, whose book, But We Were 


| Born Free, has lingered long among 
| the best-sellers. Honor was being 
» done these two good men by the 
' Tamiment Institute, a project of 
» Camp Tamiment, a place up in the 
| Pocono Mountains where people go 
4 to spend their vacations. 


Then, last Sunday, I saw in the 


| Times an advertisement on a page 


ty. Thus, 
te. sent § ment Institute was offering a prize 
_ of $500 to the composer of the best 
piece of music for a string quartet. 
I am an old Tamiment camper; for 
_ many years, I have lectured there or 
_ managed the lectures. I was even on 
- hand at the birth of the Tamiment 
: Institute. But this sort of thing— 
' giving awards to authors, offering 
| prizes to 
© seemed to me out of bounds. Down 


devoted to musical affairs. The Tami- 


composers of music— 


I went to the Tamiment office to 


I realized that I might have dif_i- 


: culty catching up with him. Living 
3 for many years by Lake Tamiment 


among the trees and flowers, he has 


“He has just left for camp.” But | 
kept up my siege until finally I 
caught him at his desk. 
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During all of its 35 years, Tami- 
ment has had intellectual and artistic 
overtones. There have been lectures, 
concerts and dance recitals every 
week of the regular camp season. 
There still are. But the Tamiment 
Institute as a separate project came 
into being in the spring of 1935. 
For 16 years, it was a forum for the 
discussion of political, social and 
economic problems. For the first four 
of these years, attention was centered 
on the Great Depression. That 
brought us up to 1939. From there 
on, the discussions were concerned 
with dictatorship and war. Mr. Jo- 
sephson points proudly to the fact 
that, from the start, the speakers on 
Institute programs attacked Commu- 
nism as well as Fascism and Nazism. 
During and after the war, the prob- 
lems of peace filled a large place on 
the programs. A list of speakers dur- 
ing these years includes many of the 
country’s most distinguished authori- 
ties on political and economic affairs. 
Each year toward the end of June, 
hundreds of interested listeners 
would gather for the discussions. 

In 1949, the subject of the Insti- 
tute conference was “Challenges to 
American Culture.” This was the 
sign of a significant change. From 
that date on, the Institute has dealt 
with cultural matters, chiefly music 
and books. For the past four years, 
the heart of the activities has been 
an annual Chamber Music Festival 
featuring the Curtis String Quartet 
and the New Chamber Orchestra. 
Listeners have been inevitably re- 
minded of New England’s Berkshire 
Festival. Both the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia and the Governor of Penn- 


sylvania have remarked that the 
Poconos are especially suited for the 
development of a great summer 
music center. 

The book awards started in 1951 
and transferred Tamiment activities 
from June to January and from the 
free and easy air of camp to the 
formality of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Rupert Hughes was honored for his 
biography of Samuel Gompers, The 
Giant Awakes. Then in succession 
came Ethel Waters for her autobiog- 
raphy, His Eye Is on the Sparrow, 
Merlo J. Pusey for his biography of 
Charles Evans Hughes, Whittaker 
Chambers for Witness, Carl Sand- 
burg for Always the Young Strang- 
ers, and, finally, Dr. Waksman and 
Elmer Davis. 

Since 1947, the Institute has been 
carrying on a fourth activity. It has 
been awarding prizes to college stu- 
dents who submit the best essays 
on vital national problems. There 
are, then, four different cultural 
activities centering about this organi- 
zation. And it is plain to see that 
this is not the end. 

Inevitably I asked Mr. Josephson: 
“How come all of this? What are 
you driving at?” He first pointed to 
a printed statement sent out by his 
Board of Directors, which declared 
that the Institute’s purpose is “to 
further the ideals of free culture, 
with emphasis upon those concepts— 
among them freedom to create and 
inquire—which provide the inner 
strength needed by man to surmount 
these times of trouble.” 

In the beginning, the Institute 
fought a comparatively simple fight 
against economic depression. Now it 
carries on a much more complex and 
difficult struggle against moral and 
intellectual depression. “Commu- 
nists,” said Mr. Josephson, “have 
vulgarized the word ‘culture’ to cover 
their dastardly schemes, but we need 
not be ashamed to use that good 
word in its true meaning and to 
fight for all that it has represented 
in the history of civilization. Noth- 
ing that is worthwhile can survive 
unless culture is free.” 





Iraq’s decision to enter into an alliance with Turkey 


has irreconcilably divided the Arab world 


The Arab League 
Falls Apart 


By W. Z. Laqueur 


JERUSALEM 

ISUNITY in the Arab world has 
D reached a new high. The trou- 
ble began in January, when Turkish 
Premier Adnan Menderes visited 
Baghdad and bluntly declared that 
whatever security the Arab states 
enjoyed was due solely to the exist- 
ence of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. It was an illusion, he 
said, to imagine that a regional de- 
fense setup like the Arab League 
mutual-security pact could provide 
adequate protection for member 
countries without NATO assistance. 

Menderes’s appearance in Bagh- 
dad, of course, was no accident. 
Iraq is the only Arab country which 
has openly admitted that the League’s 
defenses are relatively worthless be- 
cause its participants are weak. 
Moreover, Iraq is seriously exposed 
to possible Soviet attack. Thus, the 
Premier’s words were sympathetical- 
ly received, and he returned home 
with a draft proposal for a Turkish- 
Iraqi pact to “prevent any aggres- 
sion against the two countries from 
inside and outside.” 

The Communists immediately at- 
tacked this. Student demonstrations 
were held in Amman, Cairo, Damas- 
cus and Beirut. Ubiquitous lawyers’, 
progressive women’s, writers’ and 
artists’ associations voiced protests. 
The fellow-traveling press fumed. 
Communist-inspired noise, however, 
was soon drowned out by the angry 
official voice of Egypt and its faith- 


ful vassal in the Arab League, Saudi 
Arabia. 

Egyptian Premier Gamal Abdel 
Nasser claimed that he was not op- 
posed in principle to Arab League 
ties with the West, but that an alli- 
ance between a member state and 
Turkey was indefensible and would 
lead to the League’s ruin. On his 
insistence, the latter’s Council was 
hurriedly convened in Cairo. It soon 
became obvious that nothing could 
be accomplished, and a_ special 
“peace mission,” consisting of minis- 
ters from four Arab countries, vis- 
ited Premier Nuri as-Said in Iraq. 
(He was represented at Cairo but 
did not appear personally because 
of “‘illness.”) When the mission re- 
turned empty-handed to Cairo, the 
Council meeting ended in open dis- 
cord. 

Western strategists are quite 
pleased with the proposed pact. They 
feel that it is another vital step in 
the organization of the “gray areas,” 
and hope that the Turkish-Pakistani 
treaty will soon be officially extended 
to Iraq and Iran. (The latter still 
seems opposed to a formal agree- 
ment, but observers believe some ar- 
rangement will be concluded this 
year.) Unfortunately, strategists 
think too often in geopolitical terms 
rather than in terms of political 
realities. They tend to disregard the 
fact that the situation in the Arab 
countries differs radically from the 
state of affairs in NATO countries, 


where there is common ground be 
tween the majority of the public anj 
the governments. 

In Western Europe and Turkey, 
for example, both the politicians and 
the people realize that their inde 
pendence must be defended againg 
aggression. This is not true in Iraq, 
Nuri as-Said may be more farsighted 
than Colonel Nasser in international 
relations, but his regime is a 
unpopular, inefficient dictatorship 
Iraq’s political parties (apart from 
his own), from the extreme Right 
to the Communists, have united in 
a common front against him. He has 
antagonized the country’s entire in 
telligentsia, and two of Iraq’s thre 
divisions must stand guard over the 
Kurdish regions and near the capital 
to prevent civil war. 

In the event of an internation 
emergency, Nuri as-Said would 
need most if not all of his troop 
to prevent a revolt. A military all 
ance with Iraq, therefore, is nd 
likely to be of much value. Even 
worse, the Premier is an old mat, 
and it is a fairly safe assumption 
that his successor will disavow aly 
agreement made now with Turkey 
The Turks are fully aware of these 
facts and do not really look upon 
Iraq as a strong ally; they are eaget 
to consummate the proposed pad 
because they feel it will open the 
way to alliances with other Arab 
countries. 

Conditions in the Middle East vir 
tually rule out any such eventuality, 
however. True, Syria, Lebanon and 
Jordan acted as mediators betwee 
Egypt and Iraq at the Cairo cot 
clave, as they have on other octé 
sions. It can even be assumed that 
the governments of the three coul 
tries are eager for an alliance with 
Turkey. But none of them can fol- 
low through on their feelings becau* 
they fear internal upheaval. 

The worst situation prevails it 
Syria, where conditions remind om 
of Dr. Mossadegh’s Teheran in 1951. 
The weak Premier Faris el-Khouty, 
who was ousted from office a fe 
weeks ago, has been replaced by tht 
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» weaker Sabri Assali. The lat- 
s government is already tottering 
»{ dare not make any decisions. 
ie Communists have taken over the 
eligentsia and have made sharp 
boads in the peasant organizations. 
gether with the neutralist Socialist 
gublicans, they rule the streets in 
bemajor cities. They could set up a 
ular Front government almost at 
but they apparently prefer to 
ait a while. Meanwhile, Damascus 
mist follow their foreign-policy pro- 
mam to insure against their pressing 
br reforms at home. 
Similar conditions prevail in Leb- 
jon, Where the Government wants 


i 


accomplish this unless it is the un- 
disputed leader of the Arab League. 
It realizes that the League doesn’t 
amount to anything in terms of mili- 
tary power, but it has half a dozen 
votes in the United Nations, oil fields, 
and existing and prospective ° air 
bases. What is more, Egypt knows 
that it can have U.S. arms and equip- 
ment by merely agreeing to accept 
previously refused offers. It doesn’t 
want to weaken its bargaining posi- 
tion with the East by any formal 
pacts with the West. 

To fully understand Egypt’s vio- 
lent attacks against Iraq, Turkey and 
the West, however, one must appre- 


REMIER MENDERES AND COLONEL NASSER: EGYPT LOSES HER FIGHT 


1 Ankara tie but Parliament, ap- 
ently reflecting popular opinion, 
Ms voted against any Western alli- 
ue, Officials had a difficult time 
ippressing student demonstrations 
1 Beirut, Tripoli and elsewhere 
inst the Turkish-Iraqi pact. King 
usein of Jordan is also handcuffed. 
‘remembers the riots that took 
dice last October, when a united 
Mposition, led by the Communists, 
%k over the capital for several 
ours and offered to fight the Army. 
Egypt’s attitude is motivated by 
"eral factors. First of all, the rul- 
"g military junta is committed to 
“king Egypt a great power. And 
junta feels that it cannot possibly 
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ciate the curious, ambivalent char- 
acter of the junta. In his meetings 
with foreign visitors and journalists, 
Colonel Nasser stresses his attach- 
ment to democracy, peace and social 
reform. And an honest observer must 
admit that, by comparison with other 
Arab states, there have been some 
notable domestic reforms in Egypt. 
But a look behind the facade estab- 
lished for the benefit of foreign visi- 
tors reveals a press and radio propa- 
ganda campaign that is more menda- 
cious than anything ever witnessed 
before in the Middle East, unabashed 
incitement of the basest mass emo- 
tions (e.g., calling for anti-Jewish 
pogroms in North Africa), and an 


utter lack of principle in the fight 
against rivals (e.g., collaboration 
with the Communists against Turkey 
and Iraq). It shows, as junta mem- 
bers frequently admit, that the mili- 
tary rulers have taken more than one 
page out of Hitler’s book and are 
not at all ashamed of it. 

This dual personality is the result 
of a basic split in the junta. Colonel 
Nasser heads a majority faction of 
moderates, while Propaganda Minis- 
ter Salah Salem leads a vociferous 
extremist group. As is usual in such 
cases, too, the minority has often 
succeeded in compelling the majority 
to adopt its views. Egypt’s rulers are 
further confused by the fact that the 
domestic Communists and the Soviet 
Union seem to be following contra- 
dictory lines. Local Communists have 
gone so far as to label Nasser 
“Gamal Abed el Dulles” (the servant 
of Dulles), and have dubbed Major 
Salah Salem “Salah McCarthy.” 
Meanwhile, the Soviet attitude has 
been decidedly friendly. The No- 
vember issue of Voprosy Istorii even 
praised the “Egyptian revolution.” 

Egypt’s eventual position in the 
complex East-West struggle now 
seems to depend on whether the ex- 
tremists or the moderates gain the 
upper hand in the junta. If the ex- 
tremists take over or continue to 
dictate their conditions, the West 
will certainly find it impossible to 
reach any agreement with them. Even 
the moderates dream of Egypt as a 
great power, however, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how Western statesmen 
can avoid being rudely awakened 
some day in the near future. 

In any event, the present crisis in 
the Arab League may well be its last. 
Even if the League manages to re- 
gain its composure, it is not likely 
to be for long. But this does not 
mean that it will be easier for the 
West to organize the Middle East’s 
“oray areas.” The Turkish-[raqi 
treaty is based entirely on the good 
will of Nuri as-Said and the stabil- 
ity of his regime—even the most 
sanguine Western observer cannot 
call this a firm foundation. 





By Estes Kefauver 


Democratic Senator from Tennessee 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS: 
PROGRESS 
IN REVERSE 


s I LOOK at what has become of 
A our anti-trust laws in very re- 
cent years, and note the continuing 
increase in economic concentration 
and the wave of industrial mergers 
now taking place, I am reminded of 
the story of a recent atomic-bomb 
explosion which took place in my 
part of the country. After everyone 
had been moved to a safe distance, 
the bomb was set off, creating an 
enormous hole in the ground. The 
experts went to the edge of the 
chasm, peered over the side, and 
much to their astonishment saw at 
the bottom a human figure who 
slowly picked himself up off the 
ground and then began to climb to 
the top. When he reached the top, 
they found themselves confronted 
with a gaunt old man dressed in an 
old Confederate uniform and carry- 
ing an old Confederate musket. The 
man shook the dust from his clothes, 
looked into the chasm, sighed, and 
said, “I don’t care what General Lee 
says; I’m giving up.” 

In 1946, as chairman of a sub- 
committee of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, I issued a 432-page 
report on the status of the anti-trust 
laws, entitled “United States vs. 
Economic Concentration and Monop- 
oly.” After making an industry-by- 
industry analysis of the concentra- 
tion problem and a detailed investi- 


gation of the operations and effective- 
ness of the anti-trust agencies, we 
concluded that “the imprint of fail- 
ure is everywhere.” In retrospect, all 
I can say is that, if “failure” was the 
right word for 1946, the right word 
for today is “calamity.” The tempta- 
tion is strong, indeed, to echo the 
sentiments of the old Confederate 
veteran. 

Let us consider some of the dif- 
ferences between then and now. 
There is first the subject of appro- 
priations, a matter of prime interest 
to the anti-trust agencies. In the late 
Forties and early Fifties, appropria- 
tions for the anti-trust agencies were 
on the increase; between 1946 and 
1953, appropriations for the Federal 
Trade Commission rose by 92 per 
cent, while those for the Anti-Trust 
Division increased by 106 per cent. 
Despite these increases, the resources 
available to the anti-trust agencies 
were pathetically inadequate. Yet, 
since 1953 the trend has been in the 
opposite direction. 

What has become of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to break up existing 
monopolies? In 1946, we had 
grounds to be reasonably hopeful on 
this score. In its decision in the Alu- 
minum case, handed down in 1945, 
the special court headed by Justice 
Learned Hand held that 90-per-cent 
control of an industry by one com- 


pany was sufficient and that 64-per 
cent control might be sufficient t 
constitute a violation of the Sherman 
Act. In the Tobacco case, decided 1 
year later, the Supreme Court statel F 
that it welcomed the opportunity t f 
endorse certain statements in th 
Aluminum-case opinion, which wer f 
to the effect that a monopoly canntt 
be dissociated from its power, that 
its power cannot be dissociated from 
its exercise, and that, if 90 per cer! 
of the ingot producers had combined 
it would have constituted an unlav- 
ful monopoly. 

On May 31, 1946, the then Attor 
ney General, Tom Clark, announcti 
a new program designed to break wp 
existing monopolies, stating that tle 
times required that competition 
restored “by the seldom used pr 
esses of divestiture, divorcement avi 
dissolution.” The cases instituted 
the next few years against the Unite 
Shoe Machinery Company, the maj! 
meat-packing companies, the Wes 
ern Electric Company and A T&1 
the duPont Company, and Genet § 
Motors were all part of this progra” 
Where is any dissolution progt® 
today? 

Perhaps the bitterest pill is what 
has happened in the field of mergt 
and acquisitions. In 1946, we - 
striving to plug up the long-standing 
loophole in Section 7 of the Clay 
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Act, and we had every reason to 
believe that, once this had been done, 
the Government would at long last 
be able to put a stop to competition- 
destroying mergers. Finally, after a 
truly incredible amount of work, the 
Celler-Kefauver Anti-Merger Act was 

in 1950. As anyone who reads 
its legislative history must agree, this 
is a strong and potentially far- 
reaching measure. Yet, what use has 


| been made of it? 


According to the Federal Trade 
Commission, 2,300 mergers and ac- 
quisitions were reported to have 
taken place between 1951 and 1953. 
If the merger movement continued 
at the same rate through 1954, this 
would mean a total of around 3,000 
mergers and acquisitions since the 
act was passed. I am not contending 
for a moment that all mergers are 
necessarily harmful. Yet, it is almost 
inconceivable that out of this total 
there are not at least scores which 


might have adverse effects upon 
‘competition. Against this wave of 


merger activity, what have the anti- 


‘trust agencies done? We find that 
| the Federal Trade Commission has 


issued three complaints and the De- 
partment of Justice has announced 
in the case of one proposed merger 
that it will object should the merger 
take place. No final orders of any 
kind have yet been issued. So the 
box score reads, out of probably 
scores of times at bat, four hits and 
no runs, 

There are still other issues where 


the promise of yesterday is the de- 
'spair of today. Take, for example, 
bthe matter of basing-point pricing. 
In 1946, we were most hopeful that 


the Supreme Court would uphold the 
Federal Trade Commission in the 
Cement case and that we would at 


‘last be rid of the evil, restrictive ef- 


fects of this monopolistic price-fixing 
device. Insofar as the Court’s deci- 
‘ton is concerned, our hopes proved 
0 be not unfounded. But what use 
has been made of that magnificent 
legal victory? During the last two 
Years, accounts have appeared in the 
Press suggesting that industries 
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which, following the Cement deci- 
sion, abandoned the basing-point 
system have been quietly returning 
to it or to something ‘which closely 
resembles it. 

Or, as another example, we did 
not dream back in 1946 that in an 
anti-trust case the Supreme Court 
would turn back the clock and make 
the question of subjective intent 
paramount above all other consider- 
ations, even the effect on competi- 
tion. But that is exactly what did 
happen when the court handed down 
its decision in the Standard Oil of 
Indiana case. As a result, “good 
faith” is now a complete defense to 
a charge of price discrimination. 

The crippling effects of that deci- 
sion can be seen in the fact that, since 
it was handed down, the Federal 
Trade Commission under its new ad- 
ministration has not issued a cease- 
and-desist order in a single con- 
tested Robinson-Patman Act case in 
which the good-faith defense was 
offered. 

As serious as these setbacks have 
been, they may well be overshad- 
owed by a new development which 
casts a threatening shadow over the 
entire structure of the anti-trust 
laws. I am referring to the current 
agitation not only to revive but to 
extend the so-called “rule of reason.” 

The term “rule of reason” is a 
work of art, with a special and, to 
my way of thinking, deplorable 
meaning of its own. Since first hand- 
ed down in the Standard Oil case in 
1911, it has probably done more 
damage to the effective enforcement 
of the anti-trust laws than all other 
rulings combined. Let us recall the 
prophetic words of Justice Harlan 
in his vigorous dissent in that case. 
Pointing out that the Supreme Court 
had on two previous occasions re- 
fused to accept this doctrine, Jus- 
tice Harlan stated: 

“But my brethren, in their wis- 
dom, have deemed it best to pursue 
a different course. They have now 
said to those who condemn our for- 
mer decision and who object to all 
legislative prohibitions of contracts, 


combinations and trusts in restraint 
of interstate commerce, ‘You may 
now restrain such commerce, pro- 
vided you are reasonable about it; 
only take care that the restraint is 
not undue.’ . . . When Congress pro- 
hibited every contract, combination 
or monopoly in restraint of com- 
merce, it prescribed a simple, defi- 
nite rule that all could understand 
and which could be easily applied by 
everyone wishing to obey the law 
and not to conduct their business in 
violation of the law. But now, it is 
to be feared, we are to have, in 
cases without number, the constantly 
recurring inquiry—difficult to solve 
by proof—whether the particular 
contract, combination or trust in- 
volved is or is not an ‘unreasonable’ 
or ‘undue’ restraint of trade.” 

It may have been forgotten in 
some quarters, but one of the prin- 
cipal reasons behind the enactment 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Act in 1914 was 
the desire of Congress to pass legis- 
lation to which the “rule of reason” 
would not be applicable. The legis- 
lative history leaves no room for 
doubt on this issue. Thus, the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, in 
its report of February 26, 1913 on 
what became the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, recognized that the Sher- 
man Act had become subject to the 
“rule of reason,” and stated that 
because of that very fact new legis- 
lation was needed to which this doc- 
trine would not apply. Referring to 
the majority decision in the Stand- 
ard Oil case, the committee said: 

“The fair conclusion is that it is 
now the settled doctrine of the Su- 
preme Court that only undue or un- 
reasonable restraints of trade are 
made unlawful by the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, and that in each instance 
it is for the Court to determine 
whether the established restraint of 
trade is a due restraint or an undue 
restraint.” 

Then, after making it clear that it 
had “full confidence” in the “integ- 
rity, intelligence and patriotism” of 
the Supreme Court Justices, the 
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committee went on to state that: 

“It is unwilling to repose in that 
court or any other court the vast 
and undefined power which it must 
exercise in the administration of the 
statute under the rule which it has 
promulgated. It substitutes the court 
in the place of Congress, for when- 
ever the rule is invoked the court 
does not administer the law. but 
makes the law... . 

“The people of this country will 
not permit the courts to declare a 
policy for them with respect to this 
subject. . . . It is inconceivable that 
in a country governed by a written 
constitution and statute law the 
courts can be permitted to test each 
restraint of trade by the economic 
standard which the individual mem- 
bers of the court may happen to 
approve.” 

It is gratifying for me to note that 
Judge Medina, speaking for ‘the Sec- 
ond Circuit Court of Appeals, made 
the same interpretation of Congres- 
sional intent in his recent decision 
in the Dictograph case. 

Frankly, I have become increas- 
ingly distressed by signs that the 
Federal Trade Commission is read- 
ing the “rule of reason” into parts 
of the law where it is no longer 
applied by the Supreme Court. or, 
what is worse, reading it into other 
parts of the law where Congress 
never intended it to apply. 

The best description of what I am 
worried about appears in the Novem- 
ber 1954 issue of Fortune, under the 
title of “The Urge to Merge.” Re- 
ferring to the Department of Justice’s 
case against duPont for monopoliz- 
ing the cellophane industry. the 
article states that “unless the deci- 
sion is reversed by the Supreme 
Court, the case appears to have shift- 
ed anti-trust enforcement policy back 
to the ‘rule of reason’ of the 1920s.” 
It then goes on to say: 

“Essentially, this means that man- 
agement, using its own data, can 
itself decide how much of a market 
it can exploit safely through a mer- 
ger without inviting an anti-trust 
action. Economists and statisticians, 
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in other words, take the place of law- 
yers in helping management reach 
decisions of this kind. How good 
this is for the economy and how 
much it will lessen competition only 
the future will tell. Rule-of-reason 
enforcement has undoubtedly slowed 
down enforcement of anti-trust; nei- 
ther the Department of Justice nor 
ihe Federal Trade Commission has 
the budget or trained personnel to 
watch the markets constantly and 
move against a company or a group 
of them trying to rig one. The threat 
of anti-trust action probably will 
stop flagrant attempts to minimize 
competition, but it need not stop a 
merger if management’s conception 
of the market position after merger 
is sound in anti-trust terms. If Eu- 
gene Grace, for example, believes 
that the proposed merger of Bethle- 
hem and Youngstown will strengthen 
competition in the steel industry 
(and many outsiders believe it will), 
chances are the merger will go 
through.” 

I realize, of course, that no jour- 
nal speaks officially for the Admin- 
istration. At the same time, however, 
Fortune is a most reputable organ 
which. before publishing such an 
article, could certainly be expected 
to have familiarized itself with the 
Administration’s views. If this pas- 
sage represents anything approach- 
ing an accurate reflection of the Ad- 
ministration’s views, the area of 
difference between the Administra- 
tion’s interpretation of Congression- 
al intent and the interpretation made 
by those of us in Congress who spon- 
sored and supported the measure is 
rather wide. 

There is a possible historical par- 
allel here which is worth noting. 
Several years before the Supreme 
Court established the “rule of rea- 
son” in its decision in the Standard 
Oil case, a bill was introduced to 
accomplish this same result through 
legislation. On behalf of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, Senator Nelson 
in 1909 reported adversely on the 
bill and it subsequently died. In his 
report, Senator Nelson stated: 





‘ment of the law. The defense of re3. 





“The injection of the rule of 
reasonableness or unreasonablenes 
would lead to the greatest variable. 
ness and uncertainty in the enforr. 







sonable restraint would be made jy 





every case and there would be a 
many rules of reasonableness as cases, 
courts and juries. . . . To amend the 
Anti-Trust Act, as suggested by this 
bill, would be to entirely emasculate 
it and for all practical purposes 
render it nugatory as a_ remedial 
statute.” 

What Congress refused to enact in 
1909, the Supreme Court read into 
the law in 1911. The Federal Trade 
Commission may be sorely tempted 
to emulate the Supreme Court of 45 
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ican business is today combining 





uniting, grouping and_ regrouping 
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merging, 
again. Competition as a way of life 





is under constant attack. and small. 





independent business is on the de- 
cline. I therefore think it is of the 
utmost importance that Congress de- 
velop facts concerning the scope of 
the merger movement, the extent and 
strength of the thrust toward monop 
oly, and the decline of competition 
in our economic life. 

Congress needs to make an & 
amination into the rise of new fina 
cial and industrial oligarchies, am 
highly integrated forms of busines 
Congress _neel: 























and management. ; 
to examine business ‘practices aime! § 
at limiting or eliminating compet: 
tion. 

The investigation which our 
committee conducted of monoptl 
in the power industry should be 
continued and broadened and de? 
ened, so that the Congress may he 
fully informed as to the extent of 
monopolistic abuses which threat 
a repetition of the Insull-Hopso" 
scandal. We need a full-scale ™ 
quiry into the growth of monopol 
its withering effects upon the smal 
business of this country, and its d 
fect upon our free competitive &” 
omy. 
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THE FRENCH WHo 
Won't Pay TAXEs 


New group rallies small tradesmen 


Paris 

N THE SUMMER of 1953, a small 
French stationer whose business 
was doing badly was joined by sev- 
eral fellow tradesmen in opposing 
inspection of his account books by 
fiscal agents. Eighteen months later, 
the recalcitrant was haranguing a 
hundred thousand enthusiasts at the 
Pare des Expositions in Paris. Pierre 
Poujade, a former football player, 
has discovered his career: He leads 
a mass of small shop-owners, self- 


employed artisans, and farmers who ~ 


are discontented with the methods 
employed by the Government tax 
services. 

Poujade’s movement has a name: 
“Union for the Defense of Merchants 
and Artisans”; he publishes a week- 
ly newspaper, the Union; he has 
hundreds of thousands of dues-pay- 
ing members, and shock troops polic- 
ing his meetings. Having originated 
in the center of France, his influence 
is penetrating regions south of the 
Loire and extending into the Paris 
region, the East and Normandy. It 
is a force that political organizations 
and governmental services cannot 
afford to ignore. 

Pierre Poujade is accused, by 
turns, of being a Communist, a 
Fascist and a Gaullist. It is probable 
that he is all three at once and that 
he cares very little what school can 
claim him. In 1936, he belonged to 
the Popular party of Jacques Doriot; 
he went into the Resistance toward 
the end of the war; he was subse- 
quently elected municipal councilor 
on a Gaullist slate. When his move- 
ment took form, the Communists 
supported him in their press, helped 
him to edit leaflets and posters, and 
surrounded him with advisers. Fi- 
nally, afraid that he would become 
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By Louis Mercier 


their prisoner, he sent them packing. 
He adheres to a formula which re- 
flects his temperament but is com- 
pletely non-political: “One must 
choose between action and adminis- 
tration; I have chosen action.” The 
fact is that he expresses a perma- 
nent current of French opinion 
whose importance he has grasped, 
and he allows himself to be carried 
along on its crest. 

Since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, similar movements have come 
and gone. In the South, the action 
of the Marcellin Committee, which 
put up barricades to protest the Gov- 
ernment’s wine policies, is still felt 
today. In the summer of 1953, at 
the road barriers set up in protest 
demonstrations, one could find the 
curé of the village, the Communist 
Deputy and the Socialist Mayor, all 
united in defense of common inter- 
ests identified with the traditions of 
local life. The “Peasant Leagues” of 
the West, with their green-shirted 
chief, Dorgéres; the numerous tax- 
payers’ associations, and the in- 
numerable groupings of commercial 
interests played an important role in 
the politico-social life of prewar 
France, often participating in move- 
ments of the extreme Right, with 
anti-parliamentarianism, xenophobia, 
and hatred of bureaucrats closely 
intermingling. The fierce individual- 
ism of the small merchant and the 
small owner was transformed into a 
mass movement whenever a clever 
leader or group succeeded in attract- 
ing the malcontents. The “Stavisky 
Affair” rioters of February 6, 1934 
in Paris were recruited principally 
among the petite bourgeoisie. 

The Poujade movement, while 
reminiscent of these classic move- 
ments, has special features character- 


istic of its origins and of the post- 
war era. The centers where it struck 
its first sparks are among the poorest 
in France and belong to an economi- 
cally depressed region with no in- 
dustry of any importance; the popu- 
lation is traditionally Jacobin, and 
its vote goes to the Radicals or So- 
cialists. This explains the relative 
ease with which the Communists 
were able to influence the first dem- 
onstrations. Elected officials could 
not, by the slow method of parlia- 
mentary democracy, offer solutions 
to problems whose roots were geo- 
graphic; agitation and demagogic 
demands found fertile soil. In other 
regions, where economic activity is 
stable, the influence of solidly en- 
trenched organizations to defend 
commercial interests (notably the 
Confederation of Small and Medium 
Enterprises), which work within the 
Parliamentary framework, is imped- 
ing the expansion of “Poujadism.” 

The general situation explains the 
restlessness of the self-employed and 
the small businessmen, but leaves 
few illusions to those who hope to 
preserve France’s character as a 
country of shopkeepers. France has 
one shop for every 62 inhabitants, 
whereas in West Germany, for ex- 
ample, there is only one for every 
104, In France, regular retail shops 
number an astounding 680,000, not 
counting 100,000 traveling 
merchants. A reorganization of the 
whole trade system is indispensable 
if the French economy is to survive; 
the enormous costs resulting from 
the plethora of middlemen must be 
reduced. Similar reorganization is 
required in the case of marginal in- 
dustrial enterprises and outmoded 
agricultural setups. 

“Poujadism,” like most of the 
movements for the defense of inter- 
est groups, is in conflict with the 
normal laws of competition. Its op- 
position to Government interference 
and direction cannot go very far in 
the long run, since most French 
commercial and industrial enterprises 
benefit directly or indirectly from 
state protection. 
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The ANATOMY 
of AMERICAN 
NATIONALISM 


MAC ARTHUR 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


UR NATIONALIST CIRCLES, chiefly in the right wing 
O of the Republican party, have had a pronounced 
preference for Asia, rather than Europe, in our overall 
strategy against Communism. This preference has been 
persistent and consistent. In World War II, the national- 
ists insisted that we defeat Japan before we tackled the 
more formidable Nazi foe. Since then, they have believed 
that we lost China merely by false decisions in the State 
Department, particularly by giving the Chinese National- 
ists too grudging and tardy support. They think that we 
could have settled scores in Asia if MacArthur had been 
given a free hand. 

This curious preference for Asia leaves the political 
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and moral factors out of account. It derives from blin(. 
ness to the fact that in Asia we meet the Communist fx 
across the vast expanse of a disintegrating colonialisy 
and decaying feudalism. We are at a disadvantage hp 
cause the former colonial peoples are filled with resey. 
ment against the first imperial impact of a Western tech. 
nical civilization upon the agrarian, and incidentally 
“colored,” world; because Asia does not prize the |i}. 
erties of a democratic political order which has slovly 
developed in a technical civilization, and is always 
tempted to exchange the injustices of its decaying feudal 
ism and the inequalities of its recent colonialism for the 
brutalities of a technically-equipped despotism. 

Our nationalists are equally oblivious to the fact that 
in Europe we are defending the technical power of the 
West and that we are bound to the European nations by 
centuries of common cultural and political inheritance, 
Any tendency to go farther in Asian military ventures 
than our European allies think prudent, from the stand. 
point both of their own interests and of the success of our 
common cause, runs the danger of involving us in a ful: 
scale war without the support of our Western allies. 

Why should our nationalists persist in strategies which 
imperil our leadership of the free world and complicate 
the task of beating Communism in the long trial of com 
petitive coexistence? The question is partly answered by 
the Formosa crisis and General MacArthur’s recent speech 
in Los Angeles. In both cases, the causes of this nationd- 
ist orientation are seen to be an undue reliance on pure; 
military power (with a concomitant blindness to tle 
political and moral factors) and an almost pathologicd 
impatience with the frustrations of forces beyond ou 
control, which are new to a nation so suddenly vaulte 
into Western leadership. 

Formosa undoubtedly has some strategic importance 
and we are right to exert our power in holding it again’ 
the Communists. The British Government’s support ¢ 
our Formosa policy, despite strong Labor oppositio. 
proves that this fact is appreciated in Europe. But tit 
emotional capital invested by Americans in Formos 
stems not from strategic considerations but from tk 
idea that the Chinese Nationalists might have been st 
cessful had we given them full support. (Incidental 
one hears less and less from our nationalists about wt 
leashing the Chinese Nationalists against the mainlané: 
it has become apparent that they could not succeed with 
out our total involvement.) The fact that the British a 
other Europeans are not too critical of our Formosa p* 
icy can be understood only on the basis of their recogt 
tion that the defense of Formosa means also “leashitf 
the Nationalist forces against any mainland adventut 
They regard our policy, in other words, as the best p* 
sible means of liquidating the political heritage in Chis 
a heritage occasioned by the illusion that there wa! 
purely military answer to the Asian problem. 

General MacArthur’s birthday address in Los Angele 
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cheds even more light on the nationalist motivation. Mac- 
Arthur clearly is bewildered by the historical frustrations 
io which this nation is subject. “We are told,” he de- 
dared, “that we must go on indefinitely as at present. 
Some say fifty years or more. What is the end? None 
ay. There is no definite objective. We must pass on to 
those who follow us the search for a final solution.” 

This situation is clearly intolerable to a man who 
defines the young in heart as those who seek for victory. 
The inconclusiveness of history is not regarded by Mac- 
Arthur as one of its inescapable characteristics, but as 
the consequence of false doctrine. He is on this point the 
gokesman of those in our nation who are unable to 
omprehend why we had more control over our destiny 
inthe days of our infancy than in the day of our ma- 


‘rity and seeming omnipotence. The obvious cause of 


this paradox is that we are enmeshed in a skein of his- 
tory which dwarfs even our great power and leaves us 
vith no alternative to a patient and courageous waiting 
won the tortuous processes of history, which may solve 
sme problems that the mere exertion of our power can- 
not solve. 

MacArthur’s second thesis is even more revealing. 
“The military situation,” he declared, “demonstrates the 
inherent weakness of a system of collective security. The 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link. What is even 
more vital, the full power can only be brought into action 
vhen all the links function simultaneously. But this is 
dificult, since the diverse interests of the allies tend to 
paration rather than unity.” 

Here is the clue to our impatience with Europe. It is 
the continent of our allies, who are tardy or recalcitrant 
about any given policy of ours. Asia, on the other hand, 
isa continent of many millions of square miles and 
hundreds of millions of population, in which we could 
vanquish the enemy if only we could give full play to 
our military power. The fact that we are at a great moral 
and political disadvantage on this continent does not 
eur to our nationalists, because, in their political im- 
maturity, they are able to measure only the ponderables 
of military power and not the imponderables of the 
political order. Admiral Radford has probably never 
fiven serious thought to the problem of fighting Com- 
munism on the political and moral level in Asia and 
‘countering both justified and unjustified resentments, 
*s well as utopian illusions, in this moral encounter. 

General MacArthur does not follow the logic of most 
if the nationalists, however. He expresses their impa- 
lence with political frustration and with any system of 
tollective security. Logically, this would force him to 
‘ounsel unleashing American military power without 
hindrance from any inconvenient ally. That seems to be 
the spoken and unspoken policy of the American nation- 
lists, For some reason, perhaps because a modicum of 
nilitary realism lingers in the mind of the great general, 
MacArthur takes a quite different, though equally ir- 
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relevant, tack. He comes to the conclusion that in this 
situation nothing but the abolition of war will solve 
our problems. 

“Whatever betides,” he said at Los Angeles, “the fate 
of the Far East, or indeed of the world, will not be settled 
by force of arms. We may all be annihilated, but war 
cannot be the arbiter of our survival.” MacArthur does 
not suggest the practical steps which must be taken in 
the present situation to accomplish the abolition of war, 
though he hints that, if modern statesmen had ordinary 
intelligence, they would soon attain this desirable goal. 
This breathtaking retreat to an impossible “idealism” 
from an equally impossible “realism” makes MacArthur’s 
thoughts irrelevant to the anxious citizens of this genera- 
tion. 

The alternation between equally irrelevant forms of 
idealism and realism may be “typically American” in a 
sense. We are a politically adolescent nation, not fully 
accustomed to the responsibilities and perplexities of 
maturity. And so we may alternate between the tempta- 
tion to “take arms against a sea of troubles,” using our 
strength to resolve all perplexities, and the temptation 
to flee into an illusory heaven of innocence from the hard 
realities of our life. It must be said in MacArthur’s favor 
that the inconsistent pacifism which crowns his thought 
is not as dangerous as the more consistent isolationist 
nationalism of the rest of his crew who proclaim him 
a hero. 

Fortunately, this nationalism, based upon a too-simple 
reliance upon our military power and an understandable, 
though dangerous, impatience with historical frustra- 
tions, is not a general phenomenon in our nation. The 
common people and many of their leaders are quite 
aware of the perils in which we live as a nation and as a 
civilization. They know, too, that there are no swords 
of power to cut the Gordian knot of-our history. One of 
the chief strands in this knot is the fate which has 
ordained that we must resist this new and terrible 
despotism amid the confusions in Asia created by the 
mistakes of our recent history and by the impingement 
of a technical upon a non-technical culture. 

Fortunately, the “common people” of the nation have 
the wisdom and common sense which the hysterical 
nationalists lack. They measure the hazards and the 
imponderables of our situation more correctly than some 
political leaders. Fortunately also, the President, despite 
vacillations on many issues, seems clear on this para- 
mount issue. His long experience with European defense 
and his intimate contact with the statesmen of Europe 
give him a wholesome perspective on the issues. Whether 
he can succeed in getting through the Formosan crisis 
without a war is, of course, a question. For he must 
satisfy our European allies on the one hand and Senator 
Knowland on the other. The Chinese Communists, mean- 
while, seem intent on proving his policy wrong and 
Senator Knowland’s right. 





Chicago Group Fights Discrimination 


in Hospitals, Medical Profession 


LITTLE over three years ago, a 
A group of physicians met in a 
Chicago hotel determined to do some- 
thing amout racial discrimination in 
medicine. They organized the Com- 
mittee to End Discrimination in Chi- 
cago Medical Institutions, and pro- 
ceeded to map out a program. Much 
to their surprise, they found that 
their professional colleagues either 
did not know or refused to believe 
that hospitals, clinics, physicians or 
dentists discriminated on the basis 
of race, color and creed. 

To bring the true situation into 
focus, the Committee, aided by the 
Chicago Council Against Discrimina- 
tion and other agencies, undertook 
a three-year investigation of hospi- 
tals and medical institutions in Chi- 
cago and Cook County. The recently- 
published results of this study con- 
tain some rather surprising facts. 
They demonstrate that, although 
some discriminatory barriers in 
American life have been recognized 
and even declared illegal, the battle 
for the elimination of medical bar- 
riers has not even begun. And when 
a hospital refuses a bed to an ill 
person because of his skin color, 
when a doctor refuses to have mem- 
bers of certain races in his waiting 





VERN BULLoUGH, Assistant Professor 
of History at Youngstown College, 
and Bonnlik, his wife, a former pub- 
lic-health nurse in Chicago, are writ- 
ing a pamphlet on the Chicago study. 


By Vern and Bonnie Bullough 


room, when a dentist refuses to treat 
a member of a minority group, then 
discrimination may and, indeed, has 
resulted in death. 

The Committee to End Discrimi- 
nation found that over half of the 
Negro babies born in Chicago were 
delivered at Cook County Hospital. 
This was despite the fact that a very 
large percentage of Negro families 
have some form of prepaid hospital 
insurance which would have enabled 
them to pay for private hospital 
care. In fact, many Negro patients 
at County Hospital did pay for their 
care at rates comparable to private 
hospitals. When questioned about 
this procedure two years ago, the 
medical superintendent of County 
Hospital replied: “The plain truth is 
that there are not enough other medi- 
cal services available to Negroes in 
Chicago today.” What is more, many 
authorities feel that Cook County 
Hospital is overcrowded and under- 
staffed, a condition which often re- 
sults in inadequate treatment. 

The Committee also found that 
Chicago’s 600,000 Negroes, about 15 
per cent of the population, consti- 
tuted less than 1 per cent of all ad- 
missions to Chicago hospitals, ex- 
cepting Cook County but including 
Provident Hospital, which is oper- 
ated and staffed mainly by Negroes. 
Most Negroes automatically went to 
County Hospital. Most Negro babies 
were born at County Hospital, and 
a good proportion of those that were 


not were born at home. Only a sul 
percentage of the other hospitals, ip 
cluding Provident, had an appre: 
able number of Negro patients. 

In their findings, the Comnittr 
quoted the 1951 report of the (hi 
cago Board of Health, which pointe 
out that the neonatal mortality me 
for Negroes was 46.1 per cent higher 
than that for non-Negroes. The Boat 
emphasized that, in order to lover 
this mortality rate, the same mel 
ods that had proved effective amoy 
whites should be adopted. These ix 
cluded “bettér nutrition, improve 
housing, early and effective tre 
ment of infections, proper prenatt 
natal and postnatal care.” This § 
partly a broad economic problew 
but more adequate medical tri 
ment would help. The report rew 
nized this by saying that the stro 
est efforts should be concentrated « 
the factors causing death imm#: 
ately after birth—the greatest pnb 
lem as far as Negro infant mortal 
is concerned. 

About the time that the Committ 
began to function, the Anti-Defan: 
tion League conducted a survey“ 
the admission policies of Chicit 
hospitals so far as minority gto 
are concerned. In this survey, ™ 
bers of various hospital staffs we 
interviewed, Many doctors said te 
they didn’t know discrimination & 
isted. Others claimed, as one dot 
did, that there is no “discriminati# 
whatsoever—all groups are admitie 
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[ don’t know where you people get 
these ideas.” On further question- 
ing, it was found that the hospital 
to which this doctor belonged did 
not admit Negro or Oriental patients. 
It had no Negro, Jewish or Oriental 
staff members. Confronted with this, 
the doctor argued that other hospi- 
tals had members of minority groups 
on their staffs, and it was just an 
accident that his hospital had none. 
Presumably, it was also an accident 
that his hospital, located in an inter- 
racial community, served only part 














of the community. 
The Committee itself also found 
numerous examples of discrimina- 









White patients also suffer because 
of the lack of qualified nursing help, 
brought about by the past refusal of 
most nursing schools to admit quali- 
fied minority-group students. This 
practice has been sharply curtailed, 
both in Chicago and nationally, by 
the critical nursing shortage and the 
work of various nursing organiza- 
tions. But many hospitals in Chicago 
and_ elsewhere have _near-critical 
nursing shortages, though qualified 
Negro nurses live nearby and could 
be hired. 

This is the finding of one city, 


and Chicago citizens have taken 
some action. Last year, Woodlawn 
Hospital changed its policies because 
of community pressure and commu- 
nity organization, both inspired by 
the work of the Committee to End 
Discrimination in Chicago Medical 
Institutions. Committee members 
now hope that the same results can 
be achieved on a citywide basis. 

But medical discrimination is not 
a local problem. It is a national one. 
It can only be overcome by national 
action on the part of groups like the 
Chicago Committee. 











Shes giving the best years of her life — 
TO YOUR CHILDREN! 



















nly a sual tion. The following might be con- 
ospitals, inf sidered typical: A Chicago public- 
an appre: housing project, located about twenty 
atients, § miles from Cook County Hospital. 
Committe recently made arrangements for am- 
of the (lif bulance service after two children 
ich point had died as a result of delay in get- 
yrtality ref ting them to County Hospital. One 
cent hight was a cerebral-palsy victim, and the 
. The Boat second was a little girl suffering 
or to lovef® from burns. Both were rushed to 
same méi County Hospital by private car, by- 
tive amoug® passing fifteen or so other hospitals. 
|. These it Why? Because members of minority 
, improv groups in Chicago can never tell 
ctive treff when they will or will not get serv- 






ice in hospitals, Some hospitals give 
emergency first-aid treatment and 
then transfer the Negro patient to 
County Hospital. The hospitals which 
occasionally admit Negroes might 
have their segregated beds filled up 
or might refuse admission for some 
other reason. The Negro therefore 
goes to the hospital where he is sure 
of getting treatment. 

The investigation revealed, too, 
that discrimination was harmful to 
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sti-Defams majority as well as minority groups. 
survey “Mf For example, a new all-Negro hospi- 
f Chic tal has been built in Evanston, fi- 







‘ity gt nanced partly by state and Federal 
vey, me funds. This particular part of Chi- 
staffs wet cago’s metropolitan area is better 
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supplied with hospital beds than any 
other, but the beds available to Ne- 
gtoes were severely limited. The 
Tesult: an unnecessary expense for 
the taxpayer. 
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And she’s glad to do it — be- 
cause she believes there’s no 
more satisfying work in the 
world than teaching. 


If you're a young manorwoman 
about to decide on a career — 
why not give serious thought to 
teaching? Would you take pride 
in bringing out the best in a child 
...in helping a bright youngster 
make full use of his mind? Would 
you enjoy starting a child on a 
useful, productive life? If you 
can answer yes to these questions 
... you may be a “born teacher.” 


If you’re a parent—get to 
know your children’s 
teachers better. Find out 
what improvements your 
schools need to attract and 
hold the best teachers. 
Send for free booklet 
which shows how you can 
help your child get the 
best education. 





























SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET NOW — TODAY! 
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Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send me.free booklet “How Can 
We Get Enough Good Teachers?” 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER KHRUSHCHEV .. . 


F; TWO YEARS, Soviet power has been rapidly dis- 
integrating. Not only is Stalin’s personal charisma 
gone, but the “monolithic” Soviet ruling class has been 
repeatedly splintered. First came Beria’s attack on the 
MGB, then the crackdown on Beria’s MVD, then war in 
the Party apparatus between Khrushchev and Malenkov, 
now—with the ascendancy of Khrushchev—open season 
on the economic managers. Meanwhile, the deepening 
food crisis has increased pressure from below, while a 
brief lifting of the cultural lid revealed unrest among the 
Soviet intelligentsia. 

In this atmosphere, it would be surprising if Khrush- 
chev lasted any longer than Malenkov. (Those who com- 
pare Khrushchev with Stalin are recalling Stalin safe in 
power, not the Stalin who maneuvered his way to the 
top by sweetly preaching moderation and Party unity 
while accusing his foes of adventurist ambitions.) 
Khrushchev’s swaggering bluster seems hardly enough 
to hold the Soviet humpty-dumpty together. 

The main count against Khrushchev is his involve- 
ment since 1950 in grandiose agricultural flops. His first 
cure-all, the amalgamation of collective farms into “agro- 
cities” (1950), wreaked such havoc with Russia’s food 
supply that Stalin had to call it off. Nikita’s next plan 
(1953) was the development of submarginal lands in 
Kazakhstan and Western Siberia; tens of thousands of 
Party workers and young Communists were hastily 
shipped out of the cities and older farm areas into the 
wilderness and told to produce wheat. The result was 
an unprecedented grain shortage. Khrushchev’s latest 
scheme is to transform the Ukraine and other large grain 
areas into Iowa-style corn-hog belts. The most elementary 
facts of soil and climate (not to mention the Soviet 
peasant) are against him. To top it all off, Khrushchev 
has confessed that industrial productivity—which must 
show a constant rise according to Stalin’s theories—is 
sinking. 

Surely the members of the Soviet ruling group, riven 
by factional struggles, will not long tolerate repeated 
failures by Khrushchev. But after Khrushchev, who? 
With Khrushchev and Bulganin, the supply of Party 
hacks will be pretty well exhausted. Because of the 
vagaries of Stalin’s purges, proven ability is available 
among only three groups: the marshals (like Zhukov and 
Vasilevsky), the economic technicians (like Kaganovich 
and Saburov), and the younger Soviet generation (of 
which we have thus far heard deceptively little). And 
these are the groups which would be most inclined to 
re-examine the wilder Stalinist adventures at home and 
abroad. 
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Herein lies the West’s great chance to secure the peace, 
by firmly linking world security with prospects of q 
more stable life for the Russian people. This is nota 
matter of appealing to Soviet national interest; the 
Zhukovs, like the Eisenhowers, have been taught to think 
in larger terms. Rather, it is a task of defining positive 
goals, national and international, which a Russian. 
American understanding could achieve. Our basic world 
program was well defined by President Eisenhower on 
April 16, 1953. On the basis of this program, we should 
now propose: 

1. A bold plan for European military security, eo- 
nomic cooperation and political federation, embodied in 
appropriate institutions and resting on the assumption 
that Europe extends not to the Elbe, but to the 
Urals. Such an “open” united Europe would pernit 
Russian and American soldiers to come home, and 
would make both East and West German rearma 
ment unnecessary. 

2. Revision of the United Nations Charter to give the 
UN greater power to halt aggression, limit armaments, 
control atomic materials, and raise living standards. 

3. A joint five- or ten-year plan to liquidate the Amer- 
ican and Soviet farm problems. Our Agriculture Depart 
ment is frantically trying to dispose of millions of tons 
of surplus grain and dairy products, while Russians live 
on the Soviet equivalent of corn pone and hominy grits. 
U.S. food for the Soviet consumer is an economic 4 
well as political “natural.” 

4, A plan for mutual or UN construction of peaceful 
atomic power stations to facilitate rural electrification 
and consumer industry in Russia. Despite Soviet atom 
bombs, Russia’s economy is backward; only a fourth of 
her collective farms today use electricity. 

5. Broad international arrangements for the exchange 
of technical information and personnel, and for the pro 
motion of commerce and travel. 

A generous, affirmative program of this kind will have 
a wide appeal to any Soviet leaders interested in repaif- 
ing the carnage of Stalinism. Kremlin dogmatists wil 
find it ever more difficult to withstand. The tenth anni: 
versaries of the Russian-American meeting on the Elbe 
(April 25) and of victory in Europe (May 8) furnish 
perfect settings for the proclamation of such a dynamic 
program. History is a skilful dramaturgist. for it i 
gradually opening to Dwight Eisenhower and Georg 
Zhukov the opportunity—if their wills and imaginations 
are equal to it—to cap their victory of ten years 4° 
with a peace worthy of that victory’s cost. There is noth- 
ing the world wants more. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Compassion and Manipulation Depicted 


By a Young Novelist and an Old Pro 


HICKS 


ANCE BouRJAILY’s new novel, The Hound of Earth 
ner, $3.50), is built around a first-rate idea. 
Its hero—and he is a hero, though a strange one—is 
Allerd Pennington, who, during most of the time we see 
him, goes under the name of Al Barker. This is a man, 
a physicist by training and a lieutenant in the Army, 
who was working on a secret project during the war. 
When the atom bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, he 
realized what he had been doing, deserted from the 
Amy, abandoned his wife and children, and vanished. 
This gesture, this living suicide, is the novel’s idea—its 
donnée, as Henry James would have said. 

A good idea can make a bad novel if it leads the 
novelist to forget that novels are about people. Bourjaily 
doesn’t forget. For the principal action of his story, he 
has devised a situation that not only provides him with 
people but subjects the people to revealing pressures. 
The scene is the toy department of a mammoth San 
Francisco department store on the eve of Christmas, and 
me cannot easily think of a locale better calculated to 
display the tensions that are characteristic of modern life. 

When Al, who has eluded the FBI for seven or eight 
years, gets a job in the stockroom of this toy department, 
he finds that there are plenty of conflicts among the per- 
manent employes—Finn, M’nerney and Dolly Klamath 
~and that the hiring of holiday help brings in a spec- 
tacular but by no means improbable collection of prob- 
lems, On these persons, each of them unstable in his own 
way, falls the impact of the strange mania that the 
approach of Christmas annually develops; it destroys 
some and nearly destroys others. 

In this congeries of prickly little egos, the special 
qualities of Al’s character, as it has taken shape in the 
years of his living suicide, are quickly felt. He has the 
dignity of a man who, for better or for worse, has made 
amoral decision. A long and difficult discipline has 
taught him detachment. He is no miracle worker, but 
he can afford to be friendly and good-humored and help- 
ful. Good will and common sense are not enough to save 
% psychotic a person as Dolly Klamath, but they serve 
0 see other persons through their crises. 

Mr. Bourjaily has done well with Al, whom we see 
from many sides. To Casper Usez, the FBI agent assigned 
lo the case, he is a psychological and moral problem of 
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great fascination, and it is through Usez that we come at 
last to Al’s explanation of his behavior. From Al’s own 
rememberings we learn of episodes in his past that define 
his apparent normality. Usez’s interview with Al’s father 
—an extravagant eccentric in a solid American tradition 
—suggests the origins of other qualities. But it is chiefly 
through the attitudes he displays in his relations with 
his fellow-employes—his generosity, his perceptiveness, 
his sometimes corny humor—that we come to know him. 

The characteristics that endear him to most of his 
associates rouse the suspicions of others, who cannot 
tolerate him because he is different, and it is because of 
those suspicions that he is trapped. But in a sense, he 
knows, he has chosen to be caught: “He had tried to 
run and, weary of running, rested; and resting, been 
unable to reject forever and ended by accepting them 
all: his love for Nickie, his pity for Finn, his responsi- 
bility to Tom, his fascination and compassion for the 
horror of Dolly, the impulse to oppose M’nerney—the 
need to take his stand. These things had held him, 
involved him, chased and trapped him, deprived him of 
his freedom to live alone with guilt—the hound of earth 
had caught him. No man, no matter what his time, his 
country, his condition, training, heredity or philosophy, 
forever escapes that hound, his own humanity.” 

Mr. Bourjaily’s first novel, The End of My Life, was 
published in 1947, and was pretty much ignored until 
John Aldridge wrote about it in After the Lost Genera- 
tion, calling it one of the best of the novels about the 
loss of youth in war. I have never seen that novel, but 
now, more than ever, I want to read it, for The Hound 
of Earth makes it clear that Bourjaily is, as Aldridge 
averred, one of the important postwar novelists. In an 
essay in Discovery, which he has edited, first with Mr. 
Aldridge and then by himself, Mr. Bourjaily called for 
“no more apologies” for his generation, and he offered a 
list of first-rate work by some of its members. To such 
a list The Hound of Earth could now be added. 

In the same essay, Mr. Bourjaily defended the right of 
the younger generation to criticize and quarrel with the 
age. His own quarrel is explicit enough. Usez, the medi- 
tative FBI man, finds two statements by Al, two letters 
to the world. In one of them, we read: “The fighting of 
two major and two minor wars in half a century has 
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drained our national character incalculably; from expan- 
siveness, drive, naive generosity and unquestioning 
warmth we have been reduced to pettiness, caution, 
meanness and suspicion.” In the second: “The United 
States seems, by now, to have used up its citizens’ energy 
—the only national resource worth calculating—in too 
short and bright a flash; it will leave an odd little chap- 
ter in the book of the world as a country which, having 
reached its zenith as a prodigy, must now, instead of 
enjoying the comforts and splendors of decline, finish 
its course as a place of curious unhappiness, history’s 
first neurotic nation.” 

Of course, this is Al speaking, but I don’t suppose that 
Mr. Bourjaily is in disagreement. I am. No one can deny 
that the symptoms Al describes exist, but one doesn’t 
therefore have to accept his diagnosis and prognosis. I 
think that the patient has a fair chance and that, if he 
doesn’t recover, it will be a different disease that carries 
him off. No one ought to have supposed that the first 
nation to achieve abundance would know how to use it 
wisely, but abundance itself is a good thing, and I be- 
lieve that, if we are given time, its goodness will be 
proved. What we have to worry about is the large 
possibility that we will not be given time. 

My disagreement on this point, however, does not 
lessen my admiration for Mr. Bourjaily’s achievement. 
He calls the shots as he sees them, and his analysis of 
Al’s gesture and its consequences is deeply searching. 
Al’s action, as he conceives it, is neither protest nor 
atonement, for he is too wise to suppose that either is 
possible; it is self-punishment, not for having unwittingly 
participated in the crime of the atom bomb but for hav- 
ing, even momentarily, rejoiced in its destructiveness. 
Because this is sound, his action, instead of destroying 
him, makes him a better person. In the long run, how- 
ever, the essential goodness of his nature makes it im- 
possible for him to carry out the sentence he has imposed 
upon himself. As Robert Gorham Davis recently pointed 
out in the New York Times Book Review, the younger 
novelists: come back again and again to the value of 
“simple human affection”—what Bourjaily calls “the 
hound of earth.” 

Mr. Bourjaily is a promising newcomer; J. P. Mar- 
quand is a skillful old hand. He is, indeed, so skillful 
that he finds it hard not to be slick, and the highbrow 
critics have therefore underrated him. At his best, as in 
Point of No Return, he shows himself to be our acutest 
observer of contemporary life, especially life among the 
wealthy, and even his lesser novels are full of startling 
insights. Sincerely, Willis Wayde (Little, Brown, $3.95) 
is not one of the major novels, but it is a long way from 
being negligible. 

Willis, whose life we follow from the age of 15 to his 
highly successful forties, is a man with a gift for getting 
people to do what he wants them to do. It is a gift he 
studiously cultivates until he is a master of manipulation. 
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He is not dishonest; if nothing else, he is too careful for 
that. He is not even’ unscrupulous; but he has a way of 
doing what serves his interests and of convincing not 
only others but also himself that he is doing it out of the 
highest possible motives. The climax comes when Willis, 
as a consequence of a severe shock, manages to momen. 
tarily question his own actions. 

The reader is likely to feel, however, that what is sig. 
nificant about Willis is not his insincerity but the empti. 
ness of his life. The portrait of the American business 
man in Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt seems almost jovial 
in comparison with some of the scenes in Marquand’s 
novel. One pities politicians, entertainers and the like 
because so much of their lives has to be led in the public 
view, but one assumes that they do have moments when 
they can be themselves. Marquand’s businessmen, how. 
ever, don’t have private lives and don’t want them. Willis 
never enjoys anything for its own sake—a car, a home, 
a good round of golf; he merely enjoys its effect on 
people it is advantageous for him to impress. Even his 
mother, his wife and his children mean more to him as 
business assets than as human beings. 

The trouble with the book, as so often with Mar. 
quand’s novels, is that his own standards are far from 
clear. In some passages Willis’s manipulative skills are 
contrasted in a Veblenian fashion with the craftsmanship 
and creativity of his father, but nothing much is made of 
this. In others the emphasis falls on the erudition and 
independence of mind of his professorial father-in-law, 
but Marquand cannot resist poking fun at the Bohemian 
academic atmosphere of Craigie Street and Lake Suna 
pee. Throughout there is the contrast, so familiar to 
Marquand’s readers, between people on the make and 
people who have inherited wealth, but it is hard to see 
that the Harcourts are greatly superior to Willis. 

One point that Marquand doesn’t make—and we cat 
be sure that a Vance Bourjaily would have made it—is 
that Willis Wayde is essentially a tragic figure. He per 
forms what appears to be a necessary function in our 
economy, and in the process the life is wrung out of 
him. This at any rate is the conclusion that Mr. Mar 
quand’s facts seem to warrant, but it is a conclusion that 
he isn’t bold enough or serious enough to draw. 


—— 





COMING SOON 
@ An American in Russia 
by HARRISON E. SALISBURY 
Reviewed by Thomas Whitney, Associated 
Press correspondent in Moscow until 1953 


®@ Science and the Common Understanding 
by J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


Reviewed by Ernest Nagel, Professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University 
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Ever since the Conquest, theory — tolerant view than any of these ex- South America gives interesting sup- 
ith Mar (theory has been evolved to ex- _ tremists. His theory is on the “dif- port to this theory and, at the same 
far from (lain the high level of the arts in  fusionist” side; but, instead of look- _ time, points up the similarities and 
skills are us tegions. Egypt, China, Plato’s _ing to a single cradle of culture, or _ differences between the innumerable 
smanship \tlantis, the voyaging of the Phoeni- a single route such as “the Asiatic traditions of art expression on the 
; made of is and Carthaginians have all land bridge” to Alaska, he prefers two continents. Perhaps there is a 
ition and “their turns as explanations. Lord =a synthesis of the theories of Paul = greater emphasis on the arts of 
er-in-law, lingsborough spent a fortune and Rivet, Harold Gladwin and Robert North America, especially Alaska, 
ohemian. (gute than seventeen years prepar- von Heine-Geldern, which emphasize | Canada and the United States, than 
ke Suna his massive work Antiquities of the likelihood of Asiatic influence on the great cultures of Middle 
miliar to glo to prove Bartolomé de las and the existence of a background America and the Andes. However, 
nake and “%s’s theory that the ancient Mexi- “Old Pacific Style.” this is welcome, since there are few 
rd to see 8 were descendants of the lost These, in Heine-Geldern’s postula- | volumes which have treated the art 
™ tibes of Israel. The great Toltec tion, were the product of a basic, of these regions so comprehensively 
d we can (qtture hero, Quetzalcoatl, “was iden- prehistoric culture prebably native in a relatively: popular vein, yet 
ade it-is ied by the early Spanish friars to eastern Asia as early as the third without compromising sound schol- 
. He per vith Saint Thomas, because he wore millennium BC. Covarrubias feels — arship. 
n in our fy’ Maltese cross among his insignia with Heine-Geldern that this under- In fact, there is no current vol- 
gout of ad because he was described by the lay the great cultures of pre-Bud- ume which treats the art of the Arc- 
Mr. Mar (tins as white and bearded.” dhist China (Shang and Chou) and __ tic—that of the Eskimo cultures—so 


ision that 


In the present century, two theo- 
i, both extreme but less fanciful, 
lave dominated the field: that of the 
‘ifusionists,” who believed in the 
uly spread of Asiatic and Pacific 
‘ltural traits through the Americas; 
ad that of the “isolationists,” who 
wth equal stubbornness claimed that 
il Indian culture was a local devel- 
ment. The late G. Elliot Smith, 
‘texample, in his entertaining vol- 
me Elephants and Ethnologists, 
“wed the origins of all culture to 
ypt and saw “elephants complete 
"th mahouts” in the Maya stelae of 
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spread through the islands of 
Malaysia and the Pacific until it 
reached the coasts of America, at 
different points on each continent. In 
this way, Chinese influences could 
have come into America at various 
times and from various sources, 
mostly second-hand from the South 
Pacific islands. Rivet had already 
pointed out the traditional ability of 
the Polynesians and Melanesians as 
navigators; even today, as Covarru- 
bias notes, they undertake voyages 
of 4,500 miles. By this theory, the 
presence of stylistic resemblances, 


sympathetically, nor again what the 
author describes as the art of “the 
Eastern Woodlands.” This is the 
mosaic of more than eighty known 
cultural units created by the peoples 
popularly known as “mound-build- 
ers’—cultures which spread over 
almost the whole eastern half of the 
United States, embracing such fa- 
mous sites as the Great Serpent 
Mound in Southern Ohio, Spiro in 
Oklahoma, Etowah in Georgia, and 
Key Marco in Florida, and dating 
from the eighteenth century back 


possibly to 8000 BC. 
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ART CONTINUED 


In undertaking this study, the au- 
thor has essayed an extremely ambi- 
tious work in small compass. Pos- 
sibly it suffers to some degree as a 
result. One is frequently conscious 
of disproportions and crowding in 
the text—a cataloguing of informa- 
tion suggestive of the author’s eager- 
ness to include as much data as pos- 
sible. In these sections, the book 
would have gained by a fuller, more 


leisurely discussion of the art expres- 
sions under consideration. This is 
particularly true of the latter part 
of the chapter “The Technique and 
Esthetics of American Indian Art,” 
which begins so brilliantly as a 
broad discussion of esthetics and 
tails out in independent paragraphs 
describing the various techniques of 
the Indian artist. And it is regret- 
table that a scholar of Covarrubias’s 


‘experience should have been temp. 


ed to illustrate such a volume with 
drawings and paintings of the arti. 
facts under discussion when photo. 
graphs would have been far mor 
accurate. 

But, as an introduction to the In. 
dian art of North America, there 
is no current volume which provides 
so much information and suggestive 
analysis in such a readable form. 





Was Our Revolution Justified? 


The Coming of the Revolution: 1763-1775. 


By Lawrence Henry Gipson. 
Harper. 287 pp. $5.00. 


In 1763, the English-speaking 
peoples had just come through a 
highly successful war against the 
French and Indians. For the first 
time, the North American frontiers 
were reasonably safe and open, the 
whole empire was united in pros- 
perity, and it seemed to be an era of 
good feeling. American colonials par- 
ticularly were proud of their mother 
country and of their own heritage 
of liberty. Yet, within twenty-five 
years they had created a separate 
nation. What caused such a split? 

The American slogan that came 
closest to hitting the real issues was 
“taxation without representation.” 
To London eyes, of course, the effort 
to tax the colonies seemed just and 
reasonable. Until that time, the entire 
cost of running an empire had been 
borne by the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, while in several colonies the 
Americans paid no local taxes at all 
(the revenues for their local ad- 
ministration coming from the sale 
of lands) and in others the burden 
was incredibly light—seven pence 
per capita in Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, compared to a pound in Eng- 
land. It seemed fair to His Majesty’s 
Government that henceforth the 
colonials should bear the expense of 
the garrisons that guarded their 
frontiers—financed, say, by a stamp 
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Reviewed by Priscilla Robertson 


Author, “Lewis Farm: a New England Saga,” 
“Revolutions of 1848: a Social History” 


tax far lighter than that in the home 
islands. 

This was about the extent of the 
legitimate differences; when Ameri- 
cans said they were being exploited, 
or unnaturally oppressed, it was not 
true. Those Americans who would 
have been most “exploited” by Bri- 
tish control of trade were New Eng- 
land smugglers who had supplied the 
French during the recent war. And 
those who would have been most 
“oppressed” by British regulation of 
the currency were Virginia planters 
who wanted to pay off their London 
creditors with cheapened money. 
Issues like these were whipped up 
to widen the gap, and the question 
is why there had to be a gap in the 
first place. 

The leading expert on the early 
British Empire, Lawrence Henry 
Gipson, has gone into all the avail- 
able material in preparing this vol- 
ume for the New American Nation 
series. He has come up with an in- 
teresting story but one whose tell- 
ing leaves several mysteries. For in- 
stance, anyone ignorant of the sub- 
sequent success of the United States, 
who knew history only as far as Mr. 
Gipson takes the story, would surely 
tremble for the future of our coun- 
try. It would seem too much to hope 
that the smugglers, debtors, rioters 


and firebrands who people his pages 
could ever create a stable nation. To 
Mr. Gipson, moreover, it is pure 
irony that the Civil War should have 
been fought for the same principles 
as the Revolution and yet be held in 
such different odor—or that the 
British Empire itself should end a 
the champion, in the self-governing 
dominions, of the same principle 
as its revolted colonies. 

One thing we know the colonial 
felt: that the “laws of Nature and o 
Nature’s God” entitled them to “t 
separate and equal station” among 
the nations of the earth. If there are 
indeed such laws of Nature, the 
study of history has so far not ur 
covered them. One wonders what the 
new science of “communications 
theory” would have to say abott 
this problem. Communications & 
perts profess to be able to predict 
by an analysis of the internal signal: 
ing system of an organism—whethet 
amoeba or social institution—if i 
is in a state of healthy balance 
is ripe for fission. One change which 
they try to spot is a tendency toward 
“self-closure.” If we may suppo* 
that such a tendency was under W4) 
in the American colonies as 4 restl 
of their wealth and _ safety and 
literacy, it would resolve the pa 
doxes left by Mr. Gipson’s study. 
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Return of the German ‘Mystique’ 


Fragebogen (The Questionnaire). 
By Ernst von Salomon. 


Doubleday. 525 pp. $6.00. 


BETWEEN the World Wars, the lib- 
eal German Weimar Republic wit- 
nessed the emergence of a number 
of important right-wing writers, such 
a Arnolt Bronnen, Ernst Juenger 
and Ernst von Salomon. Perhaps un- 
consciously taking their cue from 
the somewhat permissive attitude 
adopted by the Allies in the middle 
Twenties, many liberal intellectuals 
practiced almost propitiatory self- 
restraint in the face of nationalistic 
eruptions on the Right. 

Von Salomon was accorded espe- 
tially favorable treatment, for he 
possessed a mordant wit and a dis- 
ilusioned cynicism not unlike that 
of the liberals. Here was a reaction- 
ary who could really write—not just 
blood-and-thunder or _ soil-and-toil 
tomes! Small wonder that he gained 
areputation in excess of his merits. 

A cadet at the end of World War 
I, Salomon had, like many of his 
fellow officers, been drawn into the 
Freikorps, volunteer defenders of 
the old order who, uprooted and 
alienated by what was in their eyes 
half milk-sop democracy, half Com- 
munist conspiracy, marched alter- 
nately against the Polish and Lithua- 
tian “marauders” in the East and 
the legally constituted government 
in Berlin. Once these activities pe- 
ted out, Salomon graduated into 
the ranks of political assassins, 
achieving notoriety as an accomplice 
m the murder of Foreign Minister 
Walter Rathenau. 

Fragebogen is his gruesomely fas- 
‘mating autobiography, the frank 
‘lf-portrait of a cad, a self-righteous 
‘pologia for the corrupt and anar- 
thical life of an individual and, by 
implication, of an entire generation. 
By taking the questionnaire (Frage- 
bogen) with which the Allied Mili- 
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tary Government in 1945 rather 
naively attempted to elicit from all 
Germans their part in the Nazi 
scheme of things, and answering the 
questions at will, arrogantly or not 
at all, briefly or for the length of a 
chapter, Salomon found a highly ef- 
fective way to write his apologia. 

The questionnaire format enables 
him to utilize to the full the flashback 
technique which usually serves to 
conceal inability to create a convinc- 
ing plot; here it reveals a very un- 
derstandable unwillingness to tell all. 
The outstanding omissions are the 
Rathenau murder and its prepara- 
tions (though here the author can 
claim to have given the detailed 
story in an earlier book), and the 
seizure of power by the Nazis. Of 
both, little more than the beginning 
and end are mentioned. 

This partial amnesia is widespread 
in Germany today, and the book’s 
tremendous success must in part be 
attributed to the fact that it is 
custom-made for its market. Like 
von Salomon, the majority of post- 
Nazi Germans either ignore the real- 
ity of Nazi rule and of the Nazi war 
or profess to feel little guilt. What 
guilt there is, is successfully pro- 
jected onto the undeniable misdeeds 
and brutalities of individuals among 
the Allied conquerors in the early 
stages of the occupation. (In Frage- 
bogen, only the American conquer- 
ors are mentioned.) So the picture 
that emerges from this book, and the 
picture a great many Germans want 
to see, is that of a nation led un- 
willingly into totalitarian bondage and 
subsequent slaughter, of a victim who 
after twelve years of suffering was 
finally rescued by knights in armor 
who turned out to be every bit as 
bad as his former masters. 


But Fragebogen is an important 
document for many more reasons, as 
it sheds light—unwittingly and often 
obliquely, to be sure—on various 
aspects of man’s behavior under to- 
talitarianism. When confronted with 
unpleasant facts, such as life under 
a dictatorship, von Salomon resorts 
to rationalization. When he is faced 
with the choice between making a 
fool of himself—his term for what 
other people call taking a stand— 
and being a coward, he invariably 
chooses the latter. 

Far more often, however, he takes 
refuge in profoundly obscure meta- 
physical meanderings. This faculty 
of German intellectuals for covering 
reality—even if it stinks to high 
heaven—with a respectable web of 
pseudo-philosophy explains why such 
a nakedly anti-humanist and _ anti- 
intellectual farrago as National 
Socialism found so many adherents 
and fellow-travelers among them. In 
fact, a theory is so vital a life neces- 
sity for them that, in the absence of 
one, they will invent it—or even a 
great many. (For the mass of the 
German people, on the other hand, 
as Salomon rightly observes, “the 
very refusal of National Socialism 
to base its actions on a theory... . 
provided its chief attraction.”) But, 
in the final analysis and beneath all 
its guises, the German “mystique” 
of the years between the wars repre- 
sented nothing more than the day- 
dreams of the “have-nots” or “has- 
beens.” 

Fragebogen also helps make it 
clear that the real holders of power 
in Germany for the last hundred 
years have always been the same— 
with the exception of the Nazi inter- 
lude. The dominant men in West 
Germany today represent a throw- 
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‘MYSTIQUE’ CONTINUED 


back to the real center of power dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic and the 
Empire. In dealing almost exclusively 
with ihese circles in rebuilding Ger- 
many, we are at least acting with 
our eyes open. This was not the case 
in the Twenties, when we pinned 
our hopes on liberal but unrepresen- 
tative Germans who proved incapable 
of staving off seizure of the state by 


important class of opinion-makers, is 
representative of this class in Ger- 
many today. If the answer is in the 
affirmative, we have to ask—and this 
is really the main problem posed by 
Fragebogen—whether the fanatical 


opinion-makers can lure the We 
Germans from the comfortable heart) 
of materialism to which they » 
treated after the last war to abandm 
themselves once more to the mysticy 
cult of the goose-step. 





An Existentialist Novel 


All Men Are Mortal. 


Reviewed by Adrienne Foulke 


Formerly with U. S. information program; 
free-lance editor, translator and critic 


the barbarian fanatics who had fed 


on the tragic German dichotomy of By Simone de Beauvoir. 


World. 345 pp. $5.00. 


the inter-war years. 

The fact that Fragebogen has been 
a best-seller in Germany, with a 
quarter-million copies sold within a 
couple of years, has caused much 
concern as evidence of a widespread 
resurgence of a_ nationalist, even 
Nazi-like spirit. This concern finds 
perhaps its chief warrant in Salo- 
mon’s frequent use of such perfidi- 
ous non-sequiturs as: “I admit that 
during those years I never once 
thought of my many contemporaries 
who were even then locked up in 
concentration camps. I thought of 
them as little as they had of me 
during the years when~I was lan- 
guishing in prison [for the Rathenau 
murder !].” 

The conclusion has been drawn 
that a people which buys carloads of 
a book abounding in such reasoning 
must be incorrigible. This conclu- 
sion, however, is not drawn from the 
astronomical sales of Mickey Spil- 
lane’s offerings in this country, sim- 
ply because one them 
against the millions (often undoubt- 
edly the same people) who enjoy 
plays like South Pacific. The same is 
certainly true in Germany. Nor 
must we forget that, because of its 
anti-American tenor, sales of Frage- 
bogen were extensively promoted by 
the East German Government. The 
payment of liberal pensions by the 
Bonn Government to convicted war 
criminals like ex-Marshal Kesselring 
is a far more disturbing index of 
Germany’s future than the wide- 
spread interest in a book like Frage- 
bogen. 

But what should concern us is 
whether Salomon, who belongs to the 


balances 


Simone de Beauvoir won the 1954 
Goncourt Prize for her novel, Les 
Mandarins, almost simultaneously 
with the publication of her sixth 
book in the United States. All Men 
Are Mortal is not likely to win any 
prizes. However, Miss de Beauvoir 
is a woman of such attainments and 
of such a special kind of success that 
even her less successful efforts have 
their own interest. 

All Men Are Mortal begins pro- 
misingly. The heroine, a beautiful, 
talented actress, quickly achieves an 
incandescent appeal for the reader. 
She is driven by fierce ambition, 
but, even more, by a corrosive sense 
of her own transience which her 
art—an interpretative and therefore 
particularly ephemeral art—only 
deepens. Her triumphs on the stage 
are but bitter reminders of her own 
mortality. 

Regina unceremoniously drops an 
amiable, devoted lover upon the ap- 
pearance of the hero, who possesses 
one direfully irresistible attraction: 
He is immortal. The credibility— 
and, I would say, also the validity— 
of the entire book rests upon the 
author’s ability to make us accept, 
as Regina does, this quite difficult 
proposition. For whatever more or 
less profound implications may be 
intended, Fosco must, in a com- 
pletely literal sense, be believed to 
be immortal. (He became so thanks 
to a magic philtre which he drank 
back in the fourteenth century.) 

Regina and Fosco rather quickly 
exhaust the possibilities of their 
strangely assorted alliance. Their 


bond is 
mortality, to which both are 
slaved: she desperately eager to po 
sess it and he no less desperate 
eager to be free of it. To pass away 
some of his never-ending time an 
to pacify her insatiable appetite, le 
tells her the story of his life. kk 
says that it was long in the living 
it is also long in the telling. Itis 
even tedious, in spite of the fact tha 


one surviving his in. 


Fosco reports playing a central mk 
in major periods of European lis 
tory: a marauding ruler at the tine 
of the Italian city states, a cont 
dential adviser to the Empem 
Maximilian, an explorer of the Nev 
World, a partisan in the French Re 
volution, etc. 

Perhaps the book’s chief merit i 
as a fictional review of Europea 
history. But, so long as the reade 
cannot assent to Fosco’s immortalit, 
it is impossible to achieve identifi 
tion with any of the characters. 1! 
the various women in his life Fos 
responds rather like a vampire, It 
hopes against hope that, by lovig 
him, they will convince him foré 
brief moment that he is like olht 
men. They, in turn, exhibit a gaml! 
of foreseeable reactions to the d 
covery that their husband or lov 
is inhuman, in that he cannot dit 

The problem is provocative, to #! 
the least, and the various resolutions 
are theoretically sound enough, but 
there is not one breath of life int 


book. It is too bad that Miss ¢ 


Beauvoir’s imagination and skill ® 
‘a novelist have not been able to ke? 
up with her busy brain. 
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KREMLIN SHIFT 


The latest episodes in the Kremlin once more 
bear out the continued wisdom of THE NEw 
Leaver, which, unlike so many recent anti- 
Communists, has never overestimated Soviet 
strength. I recall quite well many articles since 
World War II which pointed out the hostility 
of the Soviet army and people to the Stalin 
regime. And I also remember quite vividly your 
editorials and articles after Stalin’s death, 
practically screaming that this was our great 
moment to achieve peace and freedom because 
the Soviet regime would never be the same 
again. What John Foster Dulles, Life magazine 
and the New York Times are saying now you 
said years ago. Better late than never, but 
congratulations all the same! 
Seattle ELatne Hopkins 

You shouldn’t be so joyful about the present 
signs of collapse in the USSR. What will half 
of your contributors do if there is no Soviet 
menace to view with alarm, no Communists to 
bait? Long ago, a lot of these people were 
Socialists and liberals, but many of them have 
spoken nothing but “anti” words for decades. 
It'll be rough for them, having to try to make 
American freedom work—instead of ignoring 
it in the name of salvation from the foreign 
conspirators. 
Milwaukee James McLAuGHLIN 

Congratulations on an excellent treatment of 
the Soviets’ latest turnabout [NL, February 21]. 
Your editorial and Oscar Pollak’s article were 
particularly good. 
New York City 


DJILAS 


Peter Meyer is rightly indignant over the 
silence of Western liberals at the suppression 
of Milovan Djilas and Vladimir Dedijer by 
Tito’s dictatorship [“What to Do About Djilas 
and Dedijer,” NL, February 7]. All these men 
asked for, really, was Lenin’s old “inner-party 
democracy,” which Lenin of course honored 
more in the breach than in the observance. Yet, 
their suppression goes largely unmourned. Com- 
Pare this to the liberal indignation over K.C. 
Wu's dispute with Chiang Kai-shek! 

Pittsburgh Joun Paviick 


E. SHELDON RICHARDSON 


I cannot subscribe too strongly to Peter 
Meyer's honest appraisal of what the West has 
failed to do in Yugoslavia. I am amazed, for 
example, that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, whose 
guest and friend Dedijer was, has not raised 
her Voice in his defense. 

Since the very beginning of America’s cor- 
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Tue New LEAvER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


dial policy toward Tito, I have argued in THE 
New Leaver that the United States should 
press the Yugoslav Communists toward more 
political concessions. I did so because I knew 
that the Yugoslav people hoped very strongly 
that Western aid to Tito would lead to a freer 
and more decent life. Today, they must be very 
disappointed, for the West hasn’t even helped 
the Djilases and Dedijers—not to mention the 
many before them who were not Communists. 
Valiant peasant leaders like Dr. Dragoljub 
Jovanovich got not a word of encouragement 
from the West, while hundreds and hundreds 
of Yugoslavs who fled Tito’s terror were ad- 
vised by Western opinion leaders to soft-pedal 
their criticisms of Titoist duplicity. 

Rutherford, New Jersey Bocpan Rapitsa 


RED CHINA 


One does not publish a book about Com- 
munist China in 1954 without expecting criti- 
cism. More than that, having imposed his 
views on the community, the writer should 
generally be prepared to read the reviews if 
not with equanimity at least without his damp 
pen poised. Under normal circumstances, there- 
fore, I would not think of replying to Karl A. 
Wittfogel’s review of The Prospects for Com- 
munist China [NL, January 24]. 

I do so only to enter a plea to those working 
in the field of modern China. I feel free to 
do so because I have been a privileged but 
transient intruder in that field for the past two 
years, aided by the writing and the criticism 
of men from every point in the intellectual 
and political spectrum of which it is composed. 
I have emerged with high respect for this 
community of scholars which bears heavy re- 
sponsibility at this moment in history when our 
own fate is so bound up with the course of 
events in Communist China. 

My plea is, simply, this: that they return 
to an older, more temperate, and better dis- 
ciplined tradition in criticizing each other’s 
academic work. In the course of his review 
Dr. Wittfogel has me “unwittingly aiding” cer- 
tain Communist efforts and being “taken for 
a ride” by conceptions allegedly stemming from 
Isaiah Berlin and Benjamin Schwartz; he has 
Benjamin Schwartz “seriously distorting” the 
attitude of Lenin and sponsoring a “legend.” 
It is, of course, a bad habit, a century old— 
started by Marx himself—that debate . on 
Marxism and related issues be conducted with 
maximum ill temper and imputation of either 
stupidity or bad faith by the adversaries. But 
it ought to stop. 

The truth is that my views, such as they are, 
derive from no single source. I have been read- 
ing and teaching Marx and Lenin for at least 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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twenty years in the course of my work as an 
economic historian. I have read with respect, 
profit and pleasure the work of Wittfogel, 
Berlin, Schwartz and the others who have 
contributed to knowledge of modern Commu- 
nism. I find Dr. Wittfogel’s theory of Chinese 
autocracy a helpful insight and his picture of 
Marx’s paralysis in the face of “The Ruling 
Bureaucracy of Oriental Despotism” (Review 
of Politics, July 1953) an important, even 
fascinating piece of analysis; but it is my 
view that there are in Marxism deeper and 
more basic confusions and more central failures 
of insight and integrity. I would not for a 
moment regard my views on Marx as definitive 
or above criticism; on the contrary. But nothing 
is gained and something may be lost by ap- 
proaching disagreement in the passionate terms 
that Dr. Wittfogel chooses to use. 

Professor Chinese Communism 
and the Rise of Mao is a carefully delimited 
essay in ideological history of unquestionable 
integrity and substantive importance. One can 
debate aspects of his analysis. One can argue 
that there are more fruitful and wider ap- 
proaches to the study of Chinese Communism. 
But there is no occasion for the charge of 
“serious distortion.” And it should be noted 
that several of the judgments which Dr. Witt- 
fogel approves in the latter half of his re- 
view are to be found also in Schwartz’s work. 

It may be argued that the nation’s stakes 
are too high, in assessing modern China, to 
afford the luxury of academic self-restraint. 
The truth must be proclaimed, error must be 
denounced. This is an illusion. In the face 
of the enemy, the good intelligence officer 
maintains maximum coolness; he searches his 
colleagues’ views with sympathy for the helpful 
insights they may contain; and he skeptically 
re-examines his own views for past error. The 
study of the enemy, above any other form of 
research, calls for intellectual humility. In that 
terrain least of all can we afford an emotional 
attachment to rigid intellectual positions. 

I make this plea not merely because I have 
seen the damage done to the field of China 
studies by the imputation of “fool or knave” 
(often supplemented by “fellow-traveler” or 
“China Lobby”) but also because the thin 
band of China scholars in the United States 
is an essential part of our national capital 
and we cannot easily afford to continue a 
situation where their energies are directed so 
substantially against each other rather than 
toward the pursuit of a truth no less elusive 
here than in other fields of human knowledge. 
Cambridge, Mass. W. W. Rostow 


Schwartz’s 


With reference to Dr. Wittfogel’s review, 
may I make the following points: 


1. In dealing with the history of Communi 
doctrine, Dr. Wittfogel continues to confus 
two issues: (1) whether Communist parties 
can form alliances with the peasantry or work 
among peasants; (2) whether Communist 
parties can exist without any urban prole. 
tarian base whatsoever. He has never honestly 
addressed himself to the evidence adduced jn 
my book, Chinese Communism and the Rise 
of Mao, that issue (2) was a real issue in the 
history of Chinese Communism at the end of 
the Twenties and during the early Thirties, 

2. It is not true that Lenin contemplated a 
“transition to socialism” without a “dictator. 
ship of the proletariat” either in 1905 or 192), 
There are other ways of interpreting Lenin's 
1920 writings than those employed by Dr. 
Wittfogel. He does not have a monoply of 
understanding in this area. 

3. Dr. Wittfogel asserts that 
fessor Rostow has been “taken for a ride” by 
myself and others, he has nevertheless preserved 
certain saving remnants of realism. As evidence 
he cites Professor Rostow’s statement that “the 
Chinese Communist leadership never doubted 
that its Marxism was orthodox.” It so happens 
that this observation is in complete harmony 
with a very similar observation in my book 
As another evidence of Rostow’s residual real 
ism, he cites the observation that the “New 
Democracy” pamphlet was actually written in 
preparation for a struggle with the Kuomir 
tang. Here again Rostow finds himself in agree 
ment with the much execrated Documentary 
History of Chinese Communism. This woull 
indicate that Dr. Wittfogel has read the books 
he attacks with something less than infinite 
care. 

The phrase “taken for a ride” epitomiz 
a characteristic attitude on the part of Dt 
Wittfogel. Anyone who disagrees with him m 
a question which seems to him to fall withit 
the area of his competence, or, indeed, anyon 
who is concerned with a somewhat differet! 
range of problems, is either a dupe or mot 
than mildly sinister. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


while Pro. 


BENJAMIN ScCHWART 


Dr. Wittfogel replies: 

I heartily support Dr. Rostow’s appeal ft 
reasonable discussion among Far Eastern & 
perts. And I certainly share his view that th 
work of these experts is fraught with het 
responsibility. But I trust he will agree tl 
responsible procedure involves more that the 
‘avoidance of passionate words, and that te 
question as to what “unwittingly” aids total 
tarian propaganda poses a problem which ® 
capable of orderly inquiry. (When Hitler 
a world threat, a naive promoter of racist al 
ments could legitimately be reminded of the 
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ynsequences of his behavior.) Also, I trust Dr. 
jwstow will agree that a “good intelligence 
cer” should critically re-examine not only his 
wn ideas but also those of his assistants and 
wllaborators. 

4s to Dr. Schwartz’s letter: This is not the 
sce to debate the monopolistic tendencies in 
ie field of modern Far Eastern studies (an 
sue that 1 consider very serious indeed) or 
ie need for a free and democratic exchange of 
plependent ideas (an issue that I have raised 
vpeatedly). But I will address myself briefly to 
vat seem to be the core points of his argument. 
Tue, Dr. Schwartz also speaks of the bona 
ile Marxism of the Chinese Communists. But 
his notion must be viewed within the frame- 
wrk of his main thesis, which asserts that Mao 
r decades tended toward unorthodoxy, posi- 
ively through deeds and negatively through the 
widance of essential elements of the Marxist- 
lainist doctrine. And there is surely a signifi- 
wt difference between Dr. Rostow and _ the 
uthors of the Documentary History with respect 
Wo their appraisal of Mao’s New Democracy of 
140, Dr. Rostow stresses what the authors of 
History Mao’s 
agerness, during the time of the Hitler-Stalin 


the Documentary minimize: 
act, to prepare for the postwar struggle against 
bis then ally, the Nationalist Government. 

Moreover, Dr. Schwartz’s assertion, “It is not 
ue that Lenin contemplated a ‘transition to 
«ialism’ without a ‘dictatorship of the prole- 
wiat’ either in 1905 or 1920,” controverts a 
him that I never made, while failing ‘to deal 
ih my statements that the concept of prole- 
ian hegemony was initiated by Lenin in 1905 
nd that, from 1920 on, this concept was de- 
oped for “backward” and “colonial” coun- 
it, such as China, by the 
My add: The Comintern clearly defined the 
tades of transition toward socialism under the 
Mgemony of the proletariat, which Dr. Schwartz 


Comintern. (1 


picts as a new Chinese Communist hetero- 
boxy.) 

Dr, Schwartz’s initial claim that I have not 
poperly distinguished the two issues which he 
tations implies that, in my earlier writings, I 
ave dealt at length with this question. Actu- 
% My previous treatment of the matter was 
ri, but it did not confuse the two issues. 
“ee my article, “The Influence of Leninism- 
‘dinism on China,” Annals of the American 
read of Political and Social Science, 1951, 


Dr. Schwartz complains that, in the past, I 
Ne not been sufficiently occupied with the 
idence of his book. He will be glad to learn 
‘t, following completion of my comparative 
dy of Oriental despotism, I am currently at 
: = an analysis which deals specifically 

‘he key points and arguments of the 
“ist” interpretation of Chinese Communism. 





However, the results of this analysis suggest 
clearly a Chinese Communist movement which, 
in terms of Lenin and the Comintern, was 
essentially orthodox, not crypto-heretic and 
potentially “Titoist.” 


ITALIAN HISTORY 


One can ask no more from a book reviewer 
than that he illuminate the significance of a 
book and interest the reader in it. Hans Kohn’s 
review of Cavour and Garibaldi: 1860, by D. 
Mack Smith [NL, February 14] was, in this 
respect, a small gem. Professor Kohn master- 
fully related what would seem an academic 
theme to the tragic problems of Italy in our 
time, and drove this reader, at least, to seek 
the book. 


Detroit Puitie K. Corr 
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Rockefeller Center 


in CinemaScope and Color starring 
HOWARD MARGE and GOWER 


WILLIAMS - KEEL - CHAMPION - SANDERS 


Directed by GEORGE SIDNEY « Produced by GEORGE WELLS « An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “SPARKLETTES”— Gala new revue produced by Russell 
Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


GEORGE 















HIGHEST RATING! 


Has wit, broad humor and gen- 
“he pathos. A fine picture!” 


—Cameron, News 


“ONE OF THE SCREEN 
GREATS! There’s never been 


a West Point film like this. Don’t 
miss it!” 


"RATES A 21-GUN 
SALUTE ! Stirring ...vivid... 


human. A wonderful picture!” 


— Quinn, Mirror 


‘LOOKS BEAUTIFUL 


in CinemaScope and color, and 
has the excitement of parading 
cadets and thumping drums. The 
jokes fly with nimble wit. The heart- 
strings are tugged!” 


—Pelswick, Journal-American 


—Crowther, Times 


“TYRONE POWER IS 
SUPERB! MAUREEN 
O'HARAIS PERFECT!” 


—Zinsser, Herald Tribune 
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PHIL CAREY - and Nardi Reeder Campion Produced by ROBERT ARTHUR - Directed ee JOHN FORD 
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It’s no trick to see the big letter on top, 
but the real test of good vision is being 
able to read the whole chart 


Likewise, many communities see the 
immediate problem of overcrowded 
schools. However, it is equally impor- 
tant that they have the vision to plan for 
tomorrow’s needs, too. 


Your community must have a long-range 
plan for its schools — one that looks at 
least ten years ahead! Because enroll- 
ments in all grades will continue to 
increase during this period, temporary 
“patchwork” solutions simply postpone 
and prolong the problem. 


For free booklet ,“How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools,” write Better Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


, Better Schools Build 
4 Better Communities 











IN 62 COUNTRIES 


the fortnightly newsletter on world 
affairs, WORLD INTERPRETER, is 
highly valued for its unique informs 
tion, its independence, its reliability. 

Published by WORLDOVER PRESS, 
now in its 21st year, at Wilton, Con. 
Edited by Devere and Marie H. Allen. 
$4.00 per year. 


Ten cents will bring you 


A SAMPLE COPY 


— 
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THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fraternal o 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so re 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 

New Leaver Theatrical i Se 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 Ea 


lin St.. SLA: 
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PMILEAS FOG, 
MEET NELLIE BLy! 












Encine 93 streaked through Arizona, its eigh 


steel wheels flailing the track. And when the your 





lady at the controls thought the engineer wasn’t lod 







ing, she opened up the throttle another notch, 





She was Nellie Bly, reporter for the New Yuk 










World. And she was in a big hurry to reach Jers; 


City and beat a fictional man in a trip around te 






globe. The man’s name was Phileas Fogg, phlegmaii 






English hero of a popular novel by M. Jules Ver: 


Around The World In 80 Days. 









And beat him she did—in just over 72 days—with 






only one dangerous incident. A “titled cad” tried 
flirt with her in the middle of the Indian Ocean, hui 


even he subsided when she threatened to signal th 






nearest U. S. man-of-war. 










M. Verne cried “bravo!” when he heard her tr: 


umph. And all 1890 America cheered. For hers wa 






the authentic American spirit that translates dre 






into practical realities. 






It’s the same spirit that lives in today’s 160 milli 





Americans, who—far from incidentally —are ther 






assets making U. S. Series E Savings Bonds one 
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the world’s finest investments. 






Why not profit by your faith in your fellow Ame 





eeseeaorveeaneve® 


icans and yourself? Guard your future, and joi 






country’s, by buying Bonds regularly! 










* * 
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It’s actually easy to save money — when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving }s 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per yeah 
compounded semiannually, for as long as | 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 
Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bom 
regularly where you bank. 













SAFE AS AMERICA~ 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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